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THE HEROINE- 



LETTER xxxiir. 

Yesterday Lady Gwyn took me, 
at my particular request, to visit 
Monkton Castle, an old ruiu, within 
three miles of us; and as it forms part 
of that property which she holds at 
present, it is mine to all intents and 
purposes. 

The door-way was stopped up with 
stones, so that I could not take a sur- 
rey of its interior; but outside it look- 
ed desolate enough. I mean, at some 
future period, to fumisU \X.\\^ti\i^^V 
pbo^ and other cast\ea oi totaaxvc^^.-.'^cA. 

yoh. 111. B 



f THE liEROINE. 

to reside there during the howling 
months. 

After dinner her ladyship went to 
superintend the unpacking of some 
beautiful china, which had just arrived 
from London ; and I was left alone 
on the sofa. Evening had already 
begun to close: a delicious indolence 
thrilled through my limbs, and I felt 
all that lassitude and vacuity which 
the want of incidient ever creates. 

** Were there even some youth in 
the house/* thought I, " who would 
conceive an unhappy attachment forme; 
— had her ladyship but a persecuting 
son, what scenes might happen ! Sup- 
pose at this moment the door were to 
be thrown open, and he to enter, with 
a quick step, and booted and spurred. 
He starts on seeing me. Never had I 
looked so lovely. '^ Heavens V mur- 
fours he, ** 'tisa divimty V' tVveiv ^v\4- 
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denly recollecting himself, he advances 
with arespectful bow. *' Pardon this in« 
trusion/' says he ; " but I — ^really I — *\ 
I rise, and colouring violently, mutter, 
without looking at him : ^' I wonder 
where her ladyship can be ?*' But as I 
am about to pass him, he snatches my 
hand, and leading me back to the sofa, 
says: — *' Suffer me to detain you a mo- 
ment. This occasion, so long desired, 
I cannot bring myself to relinquish. 
Prevented by the jealous care of a too 
fond mother, from appearing before 
you, I have sought and found a thou- 
sand opportunities, on the stairs — in 
the garden — in the shrubbery — to be- 
hold those charms. Fatal opportuni- 
ties ! for they have robbed me of my 
peace for ever! Yes, charming Cheru- 
bina, you have undone me. That airy» 
yet dignified form; ihoa^ mNA.^ ^^v 
spHrkhag eyes ; those \\^%> txv^\^ ?i^\^v- 
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bus than the banquet of the gods — ** 
** Really, Signor," says I, in all the 
pleasing simplicity of maiden embar- 
rassment^ " this language is as improper 
forme to hearasfor you toexpress." *' It 
is, it is improper," cries he, with ani- 
mation, ''for it is inadequate/' " Yes,*' 
says I, " inadequate to the respect I 
deserve as the guest of your mother/' 
" Ah!" exclaims he, " why should the 
guest imitate the harshness of the hos- 
tess?" " That she may not," says I, 
" countenance the follies of the son. 
Signor, I desire you will unhand me.'* 
"Never!** cries he; " never, till you say 
you pity me. O, myCherubina; O, my 
souKs idol !** and he drops upon his knee, 
and grasps my band; when behold, the 
door opens, and Lady Gwyn appears at 
•t! Never were astonishment and dis- 
may equal to her*s. "Godfrey,Godfrey,** 
Mays she, ^^is this the couducl \NmX \ 
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iv?qucsted of you? This, to seek clan- 
destine interviews, where I liad pro- 
hibited even an o])en acquaintance? 
And for thee, fairujifortunate," turning 
towards me, with that mild look, which 
cuts more than a thousand sarcasms ; 
" for thee, lovely frail one, thou must 
seek some other asylum." Her sweet 
eyes swim in tears. I fling myself at 
her feet. " I am innocent,'' 1 cry, 
*^ innocent as the little fawn that 
frisks itself to repose by the bubbling 
fountain." She smiles incredulous. 

. " Come,*' says she, taking my hand, 
" let me lead you to your apartment.'* 
" Stay, in mercy stay V^ cries Godfrey, 
rushing between us and the door. 
She waves him aside. 1 reach my 
i:oom. Nothing can console me. I 
am all d^ spalr. In a few minutes the 
maid taps at my door, with a slip of 

. paper from Godfrey. ''•0\v^C\x«\sXivw^' 

u 3 
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it says, " how my heart is torn for 
you ! As you value your fame, perhaps 
your life, meet me to-night, at twelve, 
in the shrubbery/' After a long strug- 
gle, I resolve to meet him. *Tis twelve, 
the winds are abroad, the shower de- 
scends. I fling, on something, and 
steal into the shrubbery. I find him 
there before me. He thanks me 
ten thousand, thousand times for 
tny kindness, my condescension ; and 
by degrees, leads me into the ave- 
nue, where I see a chaise in waiting. 
I shrink back ; he prays, implores ; and 
at length, snatching me in his arms, is 
about to force me into the vehicle, 
when on a sudden — " Hold, villain !'* 
tries a voice. It is the voice of Stu- 
art ! I shriek, and drop to the ground. 
The clashing of swords resounds over 
my contested body, and I faint. On 
recovering, I find uiyself in a small. 
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but decent chamber, with an old wo- 
man and a beautiful girl watching over 
me. *' St. Catherine be praised/* ex- 
claims the young peasant, ^' she comes 
to herself/' " Tell me," I cry, " is he 
murdered ?** ^* The gentleman is dead, 
sure enough, mis8/\says the woman. 
I laugh frantic^ ^nd pcrint my finger. 
" Ha! look yonder,'* I cry ; " see his 
mangled corpse,, mildly smiling, even 
in death. See, they fight; he falls.-— 
Barbarous Godfrey ! valiant, generous, 
unfortunate Stuart ! And hark, hear 
you that! 'Tis the bell tolling, tolling, 
tolling !** During six weeks I continue 
in this dreadful brain-fever. Slowly I 
, recover. A low melancholy preys 
upon me, and I am in the last stage of 
a consumption. But though I lose my 
bloom, illness touches my features 
with something more than human. 
One evening, I had §ol m^ 0^^\^ osv 
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the green before the door, and wa* 
watching the sun as he set in a blaze of 
gold. '* And oh !'* exclaimed I, *' soon 
must I set like thee, fair luminary;'' — 
when I am interrupted by a stifled 
sigh, just behind me. I turn. Hea- 
ven and earth ! who should be leaning 
over me, witii looks of unutterable 
love, but — Stuart! In an instant, I 
see him, I shriek, l-xun, I leap into 
his arms. 

Unfortunate leap ; for it wakened 
me from a delicious reverie, and I 
found myself in the arms, — not of 
Stuart,— but of the old butler ! Down 
we both came, and broke in pieces a 
superb china vase, which be was just 
bringing into the room. 

** What will my lady say tp this?" 
cried he, rising and collecting the 
fragments. 

" She will smile with ineffable 
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grace/" answered I, '* and make a 
moral reflection on the instability of 
sublunary things/" 

He shook his head, and went on 
with his work of affliction ; while I 
hastened to the glass, where I found 
my face flushed from my reverie, my 
hair dishevelled, and my long eyelashes 
wet with tears. I perceived too th^t 
my dress had got a terrible rent by 
my fall. 

Hardly had I recomposed myself, 
when her ladyship returned, and called 
for tea. 

" How did you tear your robe, my 
love ?" said she. 

" By a ffiU that 1 got just now,'* re- 
plied I. " Sure never was such an 
unfortunate fall!" 

" Nay, child,'* said she, rallying me, 
" though a martyr to the tender sensi- 
bilities, you nvM^X. ivoXVi^ ^^S5:Js\\fi^v^ 

torn muslin.'* 

^ 5 
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** I am extremely distressed, how- 
ever/* said I. 

" But whv so?" cried she. " It was 
an accident, and all of us are awkward 
at times. Life has too many serious 
miseries to admit of vexation about 
trifles/' 

" There now!" cried I, with delight. 
** I declare I told the butler, when I 
broke the china vase, that you would 
make a moral reflection.** 

*^ Broke the— Oh ! mercy, have you 
broken my beautiful china vase ?'* 

" Smashed it to atoms,'* answered I, 
in a tone of the most assuasive sweet- 
ness. 

'' You did ?" exclaimed she, in ar 
voice that stunned me. " And pray, 
how dared you go near it ? How dared 
you even look at it ? You, who are 
not fit company for crockery, much 
iess china ; — a crazed creatture, that 1 
Araught into my house to divert my 
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guesU. You a title ? You a beauty?*' 
" Dear Lady Gwyn/* said I, *' do 
be calm under this calamity. Trust 
me life has too many serious miseries 
to admit of vexation about trifles." 

Her ladyship rose^ with her cheeks 
inflamed, and her eyes glittering. 

1 ran out of the room, in much 
terror ; then up stairs, and into the 
nearest bed-chamber. It happened to 
be her ladyship's ; ajid this circum- 
stance struck me as most providential ; 
for, in her present mood, she would 
probably compel me to quit the house; 
-so that I could never have acotherop- 
f)ortunity of ransacking her casketn 
and cabinets, for metzM>rials of my 
birth. 

I therefore began the search ; but in 
the midst of it was interrupted by 
hearing a small voice cry, " get out!** 
Much amazed, I Yoo\l^ ^\^^ ^wvdt 
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perceived her ladyship*s favourite par- 
rot in its cage. 

" Get out !'* said the parrot. 
. *' I will let thee out, cost what it 
will/* cried I. 

So with much sensibility^ and in- 
deed, very little spleen, I took the 
bird, and put it out at the window. 

After having accurately examined 
several drawers, I found a casket in 
one of them ; opened it, and beheld 
within (O delightful sight!) a mini- 
ature set round with inestimable dia- 
monds, and bearing a perfect resem- 
blance to the portrait in the gallery, — 
face, attitude, attire, every thing I 

" Relic of my much injured house!** 
exclaimed I, depositing the picture in 
my bosom. " Image of my sainted 
mother, never will I part with thee! 

" What are you doing in my room? 
cried Lady Gwyn, as she burst into 
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THE HEROINE. 13 

it. " How is this ? All my dresses 
about the floor ! my drawers, my cas- 
ket open! — And, as I live, here is the 
miniature gone ! Why you graceless 
little thing, are you robbing me ?" 

" Madam,'' answered I, " that mi- 
niature belongs to my family ; I have 
recovered it at last; and let me see 
who will dare take it from me.'* 

" You are more knave than fool,** 
said her ladyship : " give it back this 
instant, or, on my honour, I will ex- 
pose you to the servants.** 

" What is the use of bullying?*' said 
I. ^^ Sure you are ruined should this 
swindling affair come to be known, not 
that I would, for the world, hang your 
ladyship; — far from it; — but then your 
character will be blasted. Ah! Lady 
Gwyn, where is your hereditary ho- 
nour? where is your prudence ? where 
is your dignity V 
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" Where is my parrot ?" shrieked 
her ladyship. 

" Ranging the radiant air !** ex- 
claimed I-^** inhaling life, and fra- 
grance, and freedom amidst the clouds! 
I let it out at the window/* 

Her ladyship ran towards me, but 
passed her, and made the best of my 
way down stairs; while «he followed, 
calling, stop thief ! Too well I knew 
and rued the dire expression ; nor 
stopped an instant, but hurried out of 
the house — through the lawn — down 
the avenue — into a hay-field ; — the ser- 
vants in hot pursuit. Not a moment 
w?is to be lost: a drowning man, you 
know, will grasp at straws, and I crept 
for refuge under a heap of hay. 

But whether they found me there, 

or how long I remained, or what has 

t)ecome of me since, or what is likely 

to become of me hereafter, yoxi ah^U 

^sa«7 in my next. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

I RSMAiNED in my disagreeable si* 
tuation (ill night had closed, and the 
pursuit appeared over. I then rose,and 
walked through the fields, without any 
settled intention. Terror was now suc« 
ceeded by bitter indignation at the con* 
duct of Lady Gwyn, who had dared to 
ilrive me from my own house, and vi* 
lify me as a common thief. Insupport^ 
able insiilt! Unparalleled degrada- 
tion ! Was there no revenge ? no ce* 
raedy ? 

Like a rapid ray from heaven, a 
thought at once simple and magnifi- 
cent shot through my brain, and made 
my very heart bound with transport. 
When I name Monkton Castle, need 
i ^eJJ jrou the xeat5 ^^e^Yt^^^Nx'^w^ 
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I determined to seize on that antique 
abode of my ancestors, to fortify it 
against assaults, to procure domestics 
and suitable furniture for it, and to re- 
side there, the present rival, and the 
future victress of the vile Lady Gwyn ? 
Let her dispossess me if she dare, or if 
she can; for I have heard that posses- 
sion is a great number of points of the 
law in one's favour. 

As to fitting up the castle, that will 
be quite an easy matter; for the trades- 
people of London willingly give credit 
for any amount to a personage of rank 
like me ; and therefore I have nothing 
more to do than make some friend 
there bespeak furniture in my name. 

It appeared to me that Jerry Sulli- 
van was the most eligible person I 
could select ; so now, a light heart 
making a light foot, I tripped back to 
tAe road, and took my way towards 
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Moukton Castle, for the purpose of 
procuring an asylum in some cottage 
near it, and writing a letter of instruc- 
tions to Jerry. 

It was starlight, and I had walked 
almost three miles, when a little girl 
with a bundle of sticks on her back 
overtook me, and began asking alms. 
In the midst of her supplications, we 
came to the hut where she lived, and 
I followed her into it, with the hope 
of getting a night's lodging there, or at 
least a direction to one. 

In a room, comfortless, with walls of 
smoked mud? I found a wrinkled and 
decrepit beldame, and two smutty 
children, holding their 'hands over a 
few faded embers. 1 begged permis- 
sion to rest myself for a short time ; 
the woman, after looking at me keenly, 
consented, and 1 sat down. 1 then en- 
tered into conversdUoi\^ x^^\^^^<«4^ 
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myself as a wandering stranger in dis- 
tress, and inquired if I had any chance 
of finding a Jodging about the neigh- 
bourhood. The woman assured me 
that I had not, and on perceiving me 
much disconcerted at the disappoint- 
ment, coarsely, but cordially, offered 
me her hut for the night. I saw I had 
nothing for it but to remain there; so 
the fire was replenished, some brown 
bread and sour milk (the last of their 
store) produced, and while we sat 
round it, I requested of the poor wo- 
man to let me known what had re- 
duced her to such distress. 

She told me, with many tears and 
episodes, that her daughter and son- 
in-law, who had supported her, died 
about a month ago, and left these 
children behind, without any means 
of subsistence, except what they could 
procure from the charitable. 
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All their appearances corroborated 
this account, for famine had set its 
meagre finger on their faces. I wished 
to pity them, but their whining, their 
dirtiness, and their vulgarity, disgusted 
more than interested me. I nauseated 
the brats, and abhorred the haggard 
hostess. How it happens, I know 
not, but the misery that looks alluring 
on paper is almost always repulsed in 
real life. I turn with distaste from a 
ragged beggar, or a decayed tradesman, 
while the recorded sorrows of aBelfield 
or aRushbrook draw tears of pity from 
me as I read. 

At length we began to think of rest. 
The children gave me their pallet : I 
threw myself upon it without undress- 
ing, and they slept on some straw with 
a blanket over them. 

In tha^morning we presented a most 
dismal group. Not a. tiwat^Oi \v^^ nr^ 
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for breakfast, nor the means of obtain- 
ing any. The poor cripple, who had 
expected some assistance from me, 
sat grunting in a corner ; the children 
whimpered and shivered ; and I, with 
more elegance, but not less misery, 
chaunted a matin to the Virgin. 

I then began seriously to consider 
what mode of immediate subsistence I 
ought to adopt ; and at last I hit upon 
a most pleasing and judicious plan. 
As some days must elapse between 
my writing to Jerry Sullivan and his 
coming down (for I mean to have him 
here, if possible), and as the cottage is 
within a short distance from the castle, 
I have resolved to remain with my 
hostess till he shall arrive, and to go 
forth every day in the character of a 
beggar-girl. Like another Rosa, I will 
earn my bread by asking ain»s. My 
simple and imploring- address, my half- 
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suppressed sigh, my cheek yet traced 
with the recent tear, all will be irresisti- 
ble. Even the shrivelled palm of age 
will expand at my supplication, and 
the youths, offering compliments with 
eleemosynary silver, will call me the 
lovely vagabond, or the medicant an- 
gel. Thus my few days of beggary 
will prove quite delightful ; and oh, 
how sweet, when those are over, to 
reward and patronize, as Lady of the 
Castle, thos^ hospitable cottagers who 
have pitied and sheltered me as th« 
beggar-girl. 

My first step was writing to Jerry 
Sullivan ; and I fortunately found the 
stump of a pen, some thick ink, and 
coarse paper, in the cottage. This was 
my letter. 
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" Honest Jerrv, 

" Since I saw you last, I have 
established all my claims, and am now 
the Lady Cherubina de Willoughby, 
the true and illustrious mistress of 
Gwyn Castle, Monkton Castle, and 
other estates of uncommon extent and 
value. Now, Jerry, as I am convinced 
that you feel grateful for the services, 
however trivial, which. I have done 
you, I know you will be happy at an 
opportunity of obliging me in return. 

" Will you then execute some com- 
missions for me ? Meaning to make 
jMonkton Castle (which is uninhabit- 
ed at present) my residence, I wish to 
furnish it according to the style of the 
times it was built in. You must, there- 
fore, bespeak, at the best shops, such 
articles as I shall now enumerate. 

" First. Antique tapestry sufficient 
to farnislf one entire wing. 
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" Second, Painted glass enriched 
with armorial bearings. 

" Third. Pennons and flags, stained 
with the best old blood; — Feudal if 
possible. 

"Fourth. Black feathers, and cloaks 
for my liveries. 

" Fifth. An old lute, or lyre, or 
harp. 

*' Sixth. Black hangings, curtains, 
and a velvet pall. 

" Seventh. A warder's trumpet. 

" Eighth. A bell for the portal. 

" Besides these, I shall want antique 
chairs, tables, beds, and, in a word, all 
the casts-ofF of castles that you can lay 
hands upon. 

" You must also get a handsome 
baroucb, and four horses ; and by 
mentioning my name (the Lady Clie- 
Tubiaa de IFi/Ioughby, o? M^c^wYx^vi 
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shopkeeper or mechanic will refuse 
you credit for any thing. Tell them I 
will pass my receipts as soon as the 
several articles arrive. 

" I have now to make a proposal, 
which, I hope and trust, will meet 
with your approbation. Your present 

« 

business does not appear to be pros- 
perous: all the offices in my castle are 
still unoccupied,' and as I have the 
highest opinion of your discretion and 
honesty, the situation of warden (a 
most ostensible one) is at your service. 
The salary is two hundred a-year: con- 
sider of it. 

** At all events, I do beseech of you 
to come down, as soon as you can, on 
receipt of this letter, and mnain a few 
days, for the purpose of assisting me ii 
my regulations. 
'* You might travel in the barouctr 
Mad bring some of the sm^XVex ^s^c 
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with you. Pray be here in three days 
at farthest. 

" Cherubina de Willoughby. 

\ •* Monkton Castle.*^ 

I now began to thinkth at I might, 

and should summon other friends, on 

this important occasion ; and accord- 

jngly 1 wrote a few lines to Higginson. 

'* Dear Sir, 

^^ Intending to take immediate 
possession of Monkton Castle, which 
has devolved to me by rig-ht of lineal 
descent; and wishing, in imitation of 
ancient times, for a wild and enthusi- 
astic minstrel, as part of my house- 
hold, 1 have to acquaint you, that if 
you should think such an oflSce eligi- 
ble, I shall be happy to place you in it, 
, ^nd to recompense your poetical aer- 

VOL. III. > C 
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vices with sin annual stipend of two 
hundred pounds. 

** Should this proposal pro ve accept- 
able, be so good as to call on my trusty 
servant, Jerry Sullivan, in St. Giles's, 
and accompany him down in my ba- 
rouche. 

" Cherubina de Willoughby. 

<( Monkton Castle J*^ 

I then penned a billet to Montmo- 
renci ; ah, ask not why, but pity me. 
Silly Cherubina ! and yet, mark how 
her burning pen can write ice. 

" My Lord, 

" Pardon the trouble I am 
about giving you, but as I mean to 
reside, for the future, in one of my 
castles (my birth and pretensions hav- 
'mg already been acknowledged by 
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plant every rankling pang, erery bitter 
misery. Detestable passion ! which 
accomplishes the worst of purposes^ 
through the medium of the best and 
sweetest afiections. She whose inno- 
cent mind ascribes to others the mo* 
tives that actuate itself, she who con- 
fides, because she would n,ot deceive, 
«he who has a tear for real grief, and 
who melts at the simulated miseries 
of her lover, she soonest falls a sacri- 
fice to his arts ; wUile the cold vestal, 
who goes forth into the world callous 
to feeling, and armed with austerity, 
repulses his approaches with indig- 
nation, and calls her prudence 
virtue.*' 

The young man gazed on me with 
surprise, and the mother had come 
closer ; but Susan was peeping at b^r 
face in the glass. 

** LmJl on that beautiful ^\\\\i^%si^ 
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you/^ cried I. '* Heaven itself is not 
brighter than her brow ; the tints of 
the morning cannot rival her blushes/'.. 
Susan held down her head, but cast 
an under glance at the 'squire. 

" Such is she now/* continued I, 
" but too soon you may behold her 
pale, shivering, unsteady of step, and 
hoarse with nocturnal curses, one of 
those unhappy thousands^ who nightly 
strew our streets with the premature 
ruins of dilapidated beauty.'* 

*• Yes, look at her, look at her !'* 
cried the mother, who flushing even 
through her wrinkles, and quivering 
in every limb, now rushed towards her 
daughter, and snatching off her cap, 
bared her forehead. " Look at her! 
she was once my lovely pride, the 
blessing of my heart ; and see what he 
has now made her for me; while I, 
miserable as I am, must VwiV^xW^ 
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Lady Gwyn), I wish to secure the 
parchment and picture that I left at 
my former lodgings at Drury Lane. 

" Will you, my lord, have the good- 
ness to transmit them, by some trusty 
hand, to Jerry Sullivan, the woollen- 
draper in St. Giles's, who will convey 
them to me at Monk ton Castle. 
"With sentiments of respect andesteem, 
" I have the honour to be, 
** My Lord, 
" Your lordship's most obedient, 

" And most humble servant^ 
^* Cherubina dip Willouombt. 

V Monkton Castle.'' 

Now this is precisely the formal sort 
of letter which a heroine sometimes in- 
dites to her lover : he cannot, for the 
soul of him, tell why; so down he 
comes, all distracted in a postchalse, 
and makes such a disheveW^dieuXx^^i^^^ 
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as melts her heart in an instant, and 
the scene ends with his arm round her 
waist. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXV. 

As I was now about to go begging, 
I thought it necessary to look like a 
beggar; so I dressed myself in a tat- 
tered gown, cap, and cloak, that had 
belonged to. the deceased daughtei: of 
my hostess. Then placing my mo- 
ther's portrait in my bosom, I sallied 
forth, and took the road to the neigh- 
bouring village. 

Being Sunday, the rustics looked 
trim and festive, the nymphs and 
youths frolicked along, the grandsires 
sat at their doors, the sun was shin- 
ing; all things smiled but the misera^ 
bje ,CAerubina. 
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At length I reached the village, and 
deposited my letters for the post. The 
church, imbosomed Jn trees, stood at 
a little distance. The people were at 
prayers, and as I judged that they 
would soon be dismissed, I placed 
myself at the sacred gate, as an auspi- 
cious station for the commencement of 
my supplicatory career. 

In a short time they began to leave 
the church. 

" One penny for the poor starving 
girl," said 1. 

" How are you ? How are you ? 
How are you?*' was gabbled on all 
sides. 

" One penny, — one penny, — Oh, 
one penny !'' softly faltered 1. 

It was the cooing of a dove amidst 
the chattering of magpies. 

" And who was that stranger in the 
next pew }" said one \?^>j, 
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" One penny for the love of -i»— •** 

" She seemed to think herself too 
pretty to pray/* said another. 

" One penny for the ** 

" Perhaps motion does not become 
her lips,'* said another. 

" One penny for the love of cha-^ 
Tity." 

But they had gotten into their car- 
riages. 

" If youth, innocence, and distress, 
can touch your hearts,'* said I, fol- 
lowing some gentlemen down the road, 
'' pity the destitute orphan, the hun- 
gry vagrant, the most injured and in^ 
nocent of her sex. Gentlemen, good, 
gentlemen, kind gentlemen — '*. 

'* Go to hell,** said they. 

" There is for you, sweetheart,** 
cried a coarse voice from behind, while 
a halfpenny jingled at my foot. I 
turned to thank my benefactor^ and 
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found that he was a drunken man in 
the stocks. 

Disgusted and indignant at the 
failure of my first attempt, I hurried 
out of the village, and strayed along, 
addressing all I met, but all appeared 
too gay to pity misery. Hour after 
hour I passed in fruitless efforts, now 
walking, now sitting; till at length 
day began to close, and fatigue and 
horrid hunger were enfeebling my 
limbs. 

In a piteous condition, I determined 
to turn my steps back towards the 
cottage ; for night was already blacken^- 
ing the blue hemisphere, the moun« 
tainous clouds hung low, and the 
winds piped the portentous moan of 
a coming hurricane. By the little light 
that still remained, I saw a long ave- 
nue on my left, which, I thought, 
might lead to some V\osi^\\.^\i\a ^\a.ce» of 
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shelter; and I began, as well as the 
gloom of the trees would permit, to 
grope my way through it, 

After much labour and many falls, 
I came to an opening, and as I saw no 
house, I still walked straight forward. 
By this time the storm had burst upon 
my head with tremendous violencct 
and it was with difficulty that I could 
keep my feet. 

At last I fancied I could perceive 
a building in front, and I bent my 
steps towards it. As I drew nearer, 
I found my way sometimes obstructed 
by heaps of stones, or broken columns, 
and I concluded that I was approach- 
ing some prodigious castle, where I 
should be sure to find shelter, horror, 
owls, and one of my near relations, I 
therefore hastened towards it, and soon 
my extended hands touched the struc- 
ture. My heart struck a throb of joy^ 
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and I began to feel along the wall for 
some ruined portal or archway. 

Hardly had I moved ten paces, when 
my groping hands plunged into unre- 
sisting air : I stopped a moment, then 
entered through the vacuity, and to 
my great comfort, found myself under 
immediate shelter. 

This then, I guessed, was the great 
hall of the castle, and I prepared my 
mind for the most terrible things. 

1 had not advanced three yards, 
when I paused in much terror ; for I 
thought I heard a stir just beside me. 
Again all was still, and I ventured 
forward. I now fancied that I heard 
a gentle breathing; and at the same 
instant I struck my foot against some- 
thing, which, with a sudden move- 
ment, tripped up myheels, and down 
I came, shrieking and begging for 
mercy; while a fr\gV\ttu\ W^'Ov^ ^:i^^^ 
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all round me, — such passing and re- 
passing, rustling and rushing, that I 
gave myself over for lost. 

" Oh, gentlemen banditti !" cried 
I, ** spare my persecuted life; and I 
will never, never betray you !*' 

They did not answer a syllable, but 
retired to some distance, where they 
held a horrid silence. 

In a few minutes, I heard steps out- 
side, and two persons entered the 
building. 

" This shelters us well enough,** 
said one of them. 

*^ Curse on the storm,** cried the 
other, " it will hinder any more of 
them from coming out to-night. How- 
ever we have killed four already, and, 
please goodness, not one will be alive 
on the estate this day month.** 

Oh, Biddy, how my soul sickened 
Mt the shocking reflection, tViat fout oS 
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a family were already murdered in cold 
blood, and that the rest were to share 
the same fate in a month ! 

Unable to contain myself, I mut- 
tered, " Mercy upon me, mercy upon 
me!'* 

" Did you hear that?" whispered 
one of the men, 

" I did,'' said the other. " Off 
with us this moment!** and off they 
both ran. 

I too determined to quit this nest of 
horrors, for my very life appeared in 
danger ; so, rising, I began to grope my 
way towards the door, when I fell over 
something that lay on the ground, and 
as I put out my hand, I touched (QJ 
horrible !) a dead, cold, damp hrtiman 
face. Instantly the thought ^^'mick me 
that this was one of the frjur whom the 
ruffians had murdered, and I flung 
myself from it, with a %li\v^t oi; U<>c* 
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ror; but in doing so, laid my hand on 
another face ; while a faint gleam of 
lightning that flashed at the moment 
shewed me two bodies, pale, ghastly, 
naked, and half covered with straw\ 

I started up, screaming, and made a 
desperate effort to reach the door ; but 
just as I was darting out of it, I found 
my shoulder seized with a ferocious 
grasp. 

** I have caught one of them,** cried 
the person. '' Fetch the lantern.** 

" I am innocent of the murder !** 
cried I. '' 1 swear to you that I am. 
They did not fall by my dagger, I can 
assure you.'* 

* Who? what murder?'* cried he. 
I, help ! here is a murder com- 
mitted.'* 

" Not by lii^e !** cried I. *' Not by 

me, not by me T^^o, no, no, my hands 
are unstained with tur^r blood/* 
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And now a lantern being brought, 
I perceived several servants in liveries, 
who first examined my features, and 
then dragged me back into the build- 
ing, while they searched there for 
some poachers, whom they had been 
way-laying when they found me. The 
building! And what was the build- 
ing, think you ? Why nothing more 
than the shell of an unfinished house, 
— a mere modern morsel of a tasteless 
temple ! And what were the banditti 
who had knocked me down, think 
you ? Why nothing more than a few 
harmless sheep, that now lay huddled 
together in a corner ! And what were 
the two corpses, Jthink you ? Why 
nothing more than two Heathen sta- 
tues for the little temple ! — And the 
ruffians that talked of their having 
killed, and having to kill, were only 
the poachersy who Viad Vla^'^^ ^^xix 
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hares^! Here then was the whole mys- 
tery developed, and a great deal of 
good fright gone for nothing. 

However, some trouble still remained 
to me. The servants, swearing that I 
was either concerned with the poachers, 
or in some murder, dragged me down 
a shrubbery, till we reached a large 
mansion. We then entered a lighted 
hall: one of them went to call his 
master, and after a few minutes, an 
elderly gentleman, with a troop of 
young men and women at his heels, 
came out of a parlour. 

** Is that the murderess ! What a 
young murderess ! I never saw a mur- 
deress before!" was whispered about 
by the ladies. 

" What murder is this you were 
talking of, young woman ?'* said the 
gentleman to me. 

•'J will teji you with pleasure,*' 
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answered I. ^^ You must know that 
I am a wandering beggar-girl, without 
home, parents^ or friends; and when 
the storm began, I ran, for shelter, into 
the Temple of Taste, as your servants 
called it. So, thinking it a castle, and 
some sheep \%hich threw me down, 
banditti, and a couple of statues, 
corpses, of course it was quite natural 
for me to suppose, when two men en- 
tered, and began to talk of having 
killed something, that they meant these 
very corpses. Was it not natural now ? 
And so that is the plain and simple 
narrative of the whole affair." 

To my great surprise, a general burst 
of laughter ran round the hall. 

*' Shcepbanditti,and.statues corpses. 
Dear me, — Blessme — Well tobesure!** 
tittered the misses. 

*« Young woman/* said t\s& ^<s^^^- 
maa, " ^our incoherent ^qe^JvisiX vcw- 
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clines me to think you concerned in 
some atrocious transaction, which I 
must make it my business to dis- 
cover/* 

" I am sure/' said a young lady, 
" she carries the gallows in her face." 

" 'Tis so pretty a gallows/* said a 
young gentleman, " that I wish I 
were hanging upon it.'* 

" Fie brother/' said the youi^g lady, 
" how can you talk so to a mur- 
deress ?" 

" And how can you talk so/' cried 
I, " before you know me to be a 
murderess ? It is not just, it is not ge- 
nerous, it is not feminine. Men im- 
pelled by love, may deprive our sex 
of virtue; but we ourselves, actuated 
by rancorous, not gentle impulses, rob 
each other of character." 

" Oh ! indeed, you have done for 
jrourself novf^'* said the ^ouiv^VsjA^ 
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*« That sentence of morality has set- 
* tied you completely/' 

" Then I presume you do not ad- 
mire morality/' said I. 

" Not from the lips of a low wretch 
like vou/* said she. 

" Know, young woman/* cried I, 
" that the current which runs through 
these veins is registered in hereditary 
heraldry/* 

The company gave a most disgusting 
laugh. 

« It is/' cried I, " I tell you it is. 
I tell you I am of the blood noble/' 

" Oh blood !" squeaked a young 
gentleman. 

What wonder that I forgot my pru- 
dence amidst these indignities ? Yes, 
the proud spirit of my ancestors swel- 
led my heart, all my house stirred 
within me, and the blood of the De 
Willoughbys rose into my i^e^^ ^^ V 
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drew the magnificent picture from my 
bosom, pointed a quivering finger at^ 
it, and exclaimed : 

" Behold the portrait of my titled 
mother!'* 

" See, see !'* cried the girls crowding 
round. *' *Tis covered all over with 
diamonds !" 

" I flatter myself it is, " said I. 
** There is proof irrefragable for youT' 

*' Proof enough to hang you I 
fancy!'* cried the old gentleman^ 
snatching it out of my hand. " S<> 
now, my lady, you must march to th^ 
magistrate." I wept, knelt, entreated, 
all was in vain : his son, the young 
man who had paid my face the compli- 
ment, took charge of my person, and 
accompanied by the servant who had 
seized me, set off with me to the 
magistrate's. 

During our walk» he tried to dis- 
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cover how I had got possession of the 
picture^ but I was on my guard, and 
merely reph'ed that time would tell 
my innocence. On a sudden, he de- 
sired the servant to go back for an um- 
brella, and take it to the magistrate's 
after him. 

The man having left us: 

" Now," said the 'squire, " whether 
you are a pilferer of pictures I know 
not, but this I know, that you are a 
pilferer of hearts, and that I am de- 
termined to keep you in close custody, 
till you return mine, which you have 
just stolen. To be plain, I will extri- 
cate you from your present difficulty, 
and conceal you in a cottage just at 
hand, if you will allow me to support 
and visit you. You understand me/* 
The blood gushed into my cheeks 
as he spoke ; but however indignant I 
felt at the proposal, 1 WV.em^ l^\ 
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that it would be prudent to dissemble ; 
and as other heroines in similar pre- 
dicaments do not hesitate to hint that 
they will compromise their honours, 
I too determined to give my tempter 
some hope; and thus make him my 
friend till I could extricate myself 
frona this emergency. 

I therefore replied that I trusted h<5 
would not find me deficient in gra- 
titude. 

" Thank you, love," said he. 
^' And now here is the cottage/' 

He then tapped at a door : an el- 
derly woman opened it, and within I 
perceived a young woman, with a 
bold, but handsome face, hastily ad<* 
justing her cap at a glass. 

** I have brought a wretched 
creature,*' said he, " whom I found 
starving on the road. Pray take care 
of her, and give her some refreshment. 
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You must also contrive a bed for 
her." 

The women looked earnestly at me, 
and then significantly at each other. 

" She shall have no bed in my 
house/' said the elder, " for I warrant 
this is the hussey who has been setting 
you against poor susan, in order to get 
you herself, dnd telling you Hes about 
Tommy Hicks's visiting here — poor 
girl !" 

" Ay, sgid Bob Saunders/* cried the 
daughter. 

** Sweet innocent !" cried the mo- 
ther. " And the three Hawkins's/* 
cried the daughter. 

" Tender lamb !" cried the mother, 
^* and a girl too that never looked at 
mortal man but the 'squire." 

" And John Mullins, and Jacob 
Jones, and Patrick O'Brien/' cried 
tb^ daughter. , 
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<« Think of that V* cried the mother. 

" Yes, think of that!" cried the 
daughter. " Patrick O'Brian! the 
broad-shouldered abominable man ! 
Oh ! I will cut my throat — -I will — so 

I will r 

" Alas !" said I, " behold the fetal 
effects of licentious love. Here is a 
girl, whom your money, perhaps, al- 
lured from the paths of virtue." 

" Oh ! no,*' cried Susan, " it was 
his honour's handsome face, and his 
fine words, so bleeding and so sore, 
and he called me an angel above the 
heavens V^ 

" Yes,'' said I, " it is the tender* 
ness of youth, the smile of joy, the 
blush of innocence, which kindle the 
flame of the seducer; and yet these 
are what he would destroy. It is the 
heart of sensibility which he would 
engage^ and yet in that YieaxlW^wAdL 
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guilt, that I may save her from dis- 
grace and ruin !** 

" Oh! then," cried I, turning to 
the 'squire, ** while still some portion 
of her fame remains, fly from her, fly 
for ever !'* 

" 1 certainly mean to do so,'* re- 
plied he, " so pray make your mind 
easy. You see, Susan, by this young 
woman^s sentiments, that she cannot 
be what you suspected her/* 

" And I am convinced, Susan/* 
said I, " that you feel grateful for the 
pains I have taken to reclaim the 
^squire from a connection so fatal to 
you both." 

*' I am quite sure 1 do," sobbed 
Susan, " and I will pray for your 
health and happiness ever while I live. 
So, dear Miss, since I must lose him, 
I hope you will coax him to leave me 
some money first ; ivoX \\vaX. \ w<ei 
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valued him for his money, but you 
know I could not see my mother go 
without her tea o^nights/* 

" Amiable creature!" cried I. "Yes, 
I will intercede for you/* 

" My giving you money/' said the 
'squire, '' will depend on my finding, 
when I return to-morrow morning, 
that you have treated this girl well 
toenight/' 

" I will treat her like a sister," 
said Susan« 

The 'squire now declared that he 
must be gone; then taking me aside, 
" I shall see you early to-morrow/* 
whispered he, " and remove you to a 
house about a mile hence, and I will 
tell my father that you ran away. 
Meantime, continue to talk virtue, 
and these people will thinkyou asaint/* 

He then bade us all good night, and 
departed. 
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Instantly I set my wits at work, and 
Boon hit upon a plan to accomplish my 
escape. I told the women that 1 had 
an old mother, about a mile from the 
cottage, who was almost starving ; and 
that if I could procure a little silver, 
and a loaf of bread, I would run to her 
hut with the relief, and return im- 
mediately. 

To describe the kind solicitude, the 
sweet goodnature that mother and 
daughter manifested, in loading me 
with victuals and money, were im« 
possible. Suffice it, that they gave 
me half-a-crown, some bread,, tea, 
and sugar ; and Susan herself offered 
to carry them ; but this I declined ; 
and l3ow, with a secret sigh at the pro- 
bability that I might never see them 
again, I left their house, and hastened 
towards the cottage of the poor 
woman, i/aving reacbeA \\., \ xsl^^^ 
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the hungry inhabitants happy once 
more, while I solaced myself with 
some tea, and the pleasing reflection, 
that I had brought comfort to the dis- 
tressed, and had reclaimed a deluded 
girl from ruin and infamy. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

After my last letter, I spent two 
tedious days in employments that I 
now blush to relate; — no less than 
doing all the dirty work of the cot- 
tage, such as sweeping the room, 
kindling the fire, cooking the victuals; 
arid trying, by dint of comb and soap, 
to make cherubs of the children. What 
bewitched me, I cannot conceive, for 
the humanity of other heroines is ev$r 
clean, elegant j and &t fox tVie ie?Ld%t* 
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They give silver and tears in abun*» 
dance, but they never descend to the 
bodily charity of working, like wire- 
drawers, for withered old women and 
brats with rosy noses. I can only say, 
in vindication of myself, that those 
who sheltered me were poor and help- 
less themselves, and that they deserv- 
ed some recompense on my part for 
their hospitality to me. So you must 
not condemn me totally; for I do de- 
clare to you, that 1 would much 
rather have relieved them with my 
purse, and soothed them with my 
sympathy, than have fried their her- 
rings and washed their faces. 

At the same time, take notice, I 
was not totally forgetful of my nobler 
destiny ; for I dedicated part of this 
period to the composition of a poem, 
which I reserve for my memous. M^ 
biographer can say that it vj?iS ^xx'g^^^V 
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ed by the story of Susan ; and even if 
it should still appear to be somewhat 
forced into my book, I would rather 
have this the case, than suffer posterity 
to go without it altogether. Here it is, 

CAROLINE. 

Beneath a thatch, M^here gadding woodbine 
flower'd, 
About the lattice and the porch cmbower'd. 
An aged widow liv'd, whose calm decline, 
Clung on one hope, her lovely Caroline. 
Her lovely Caroline, in virtue blest, 
As morning snow, was spotless and unprest* 
Her tresses unadorn'd a braid controiPd, 
Her pastoral russet knew no civic gold. 
In either cheek an eddying dimple play'd. 
And blushes flitted with a rosy shade. 
Her airy step seem'd lighting from the sky^ 
And joy and frolic sparkled in her eye. 
Yet would she weep at sorrows not her own^ 
And love forcdoom'd her heart his panting 
throte. ' . -# 

^or hor the rustics strove a homely grace, 
Clipped their redundant locks^ aud Bmoo€b?d 
ibeir puce,; 
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Lurk'd Dear her custom'd path, in trimmest 

guise, 
Ana talk'd the simple praises of her ejes. 

But fatal hour, when she, by swains unmoT'd, 
Beheld the maiter of the Tale, and lored. 
Long had he tempted her reserye in yain. 
Till one luxuriant eye that sunn'd the plain ; 
On the bent herbage, where a gushing brook, 
Blue harebells and the tufted yiolet shook ; 
Where hung umbrageous branches overhead, 
And the rain'd roses lay in fragments red, 
He found the slumbering maid. Prophane he 

press'd 
Her Tirgin lip, then first by man cares t« 
She starts, and like a ruddy cloud bestrewn, 
Ai brake of morning, o'er the paly moon ; 
Or as on Alpine cliffs, a wounded doe 
Sheds all its purple life upon the snow; 
So the maid blushes, while her humble eyes 
Fear from a knot of primroses to rise; 
And mute she sits, affecting to repair 
The discomposed meanders of her hair. 
Need 1 his arts unfold ? The accomplishM guile 
nThat glosses poisonous words with gilded smile? 
The tear suborned, the tongue complete to please; 
Efes extaciedy idolatry of ktieebl 
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These and his oaths I pass. Enough to tdl^ 
The yirgin listen'd, and believ'd, and feiK 

And now from home maternal long decoy'd 
She dwells with him midst pleasures unenjoy'dj 
Till the sad tidings that her parent dear 
To grief had died a Tictim reach her ear. 
Pale with despair, ^^ At least, at leaf t," sh« 

cries, 
^^ Stretch'd on her ashes^ let me close these eyes.. 
Short shelter need the Tillage now bestow. 
Ere by her sacred grave they lay me low." 

Then, without nurture or repose, she hastes 
Her journey homeward over rockS and wastes^ 
Till, as her steps a hill familiar gain. 
Bursts on her filling eyes her native plain. 
She pants, expands her arms, ^^ Ah, peaceful 

scene t" 
Exclaiming : << Ah, dear valley, lovely green, 
Still ye remain the same; your hawthorn still, 
All your white cottages, the little mill ; 
Its osiered brook, that prattles thro' the iseadr, 
The plat where oft I danced to piping reeds. 
All, all remain unalter'd. 'Tis but thine 
To suffer change, weak, wicked Caroline !'' ^. 
The setting sun now purples hill and lakc^ ^ 
And lengthened siiadows shadi^ft overtake* 
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A parting carol larks and throstles sing, 
The s wains aside their heated sickles fling. 
Now dairies all arrang'd, the nymphs rvncir 
The straggling tress, and tighten'd aprons blue; 
And fix some hasty floweret, as they run 
In a blithe tumult to the pipe begun. 
And now, while dance and frolic shake the Tale, 
Sudden the panting girl, disbeTcllM, pale. 
Stands in the midst. All pausing gather roond, 
And gaze amaa^d. The tabors cease to sound. 
<^ Yes, ye may well," the faltering suppliant 

crieS) 
^^ Well may ye frown with those repulsive 

eyes. 
Yet pky one not Vicious but deceived, 
Who T0W8 of marriage, ere she fell, belie?'d. 
Without a mother, sire, or fosteriDg home, 
Sare, save me, leare me noi forlorn to roam* 
Not now the gifts ye oace so fondly ga?e. 
Not now the verse and raral wreath I crave; 
Not now to lead your festive sports along, 
Queen of the dance, and despot of the song; 
One shed iii all, oh, just one wretched shed^ 
To lay my weary limbs and aching head. 
Then will I bless your bounty, then inure 
My frame to to^ and earn & ^vttaAKA ^oot« 
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Then, while ye mix in mirth, will I, forlorn, 
Beside my murder'd parent sit and mourn." 

She pausM, expecting answer. None replied. 
^^ And hare ye children, have ye hearts?'? she 

cried. 
'^ Save me now, mothers, as from future 

harms 
Ye hope to save the babies in your arms ! 
See, to you, maids, I bend on abject knee; 
Youths, eyen to you, who bent before to me. 
O, my companions, by our happy plays, 
By dear remembrance of departed days ; 
By pity's self, your cruel parents moye; 
By sacred friendship ; Oh ! by those ye love! 
Oft when ye trespassed, I for pardon pray'd ; 
Oft on myself your little mischiefs laid. 
Did I not always sooth the wounded mind ? 
Was I not call'd the generous knd the kind ? 
Still silent? What! no word, no look to cheer? 
No gentle gesture ? What, not even a tear? 
Go then, ye pure! to heights of yirtoe climb; 
Let none plead for me, none forgive my crime. 
Go — yet the culprit, by her God forgiren, 
May plead for you before the throne of heaven ! 
Ye simple pleasures of my rural hours, 
Ye skies all suashiBe^ and ye pallia aUflowtn ; 
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Home, where no more a soothing friend I see, 
Dear happy home, a last farewell to thcc !" 
Claspt are her hands, her features strewn 

with hair, 
And her eyes sparkle with a keen despair. 
Bat as she turns, a sadden burst of tears, 
And struggles, as of one withheld, she hears. 
^^ Speak*/' she conjures, '^ ere yet to phrenzj 

driven, 
Tell me who weeps? What angel sent from 

Heaven ?" 
^^ly I your friend!" exclaims, with panting 

charms, 
A rosy girl, and darts into her arms. 
<' What I will you leave me? Me, your other 

heart. 
Tour favourite £Ilen ? No, we must not part; 
No, never ! come, and in our cottage live ; 
Come, for the cruel village shall forgive. 
O, iny own dariing, come, and unreprov'd, 
Here on this heart rest ever, ever lov'd ; 
Here on this constant heart l" While thus she 

spoke. 
Her furious sire the linkt embraces broke. 
Borne in his arms, she wept, entreated, rav'd ; 
Then fainted^ as a mute faievf^VI A^ yiOL^'d. 
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Bat now the wretch, with low and wilderod 
cries, 
lUHiBd and around peyolfing' vacant eyes : 
Slow from the green departs, and pauses now. 
And gnaws her tresses and contracts her brow. 
Shock'd bj the change^ the matrons, stern no 

more, 
Pursue her steps and her retnrn implore : 
Soon a poor maniac, innocent of ill, 
She wanders unconfined, and drinks the rill, 
And plucks the simple cress. A hovel near 
Her native vale defends her from the year. 
With tender feet to flint and thistle bare. 
And 'faded willows weeping in her hair. 
She climbs some rook at morn, and all alone, 
Chaiints hasty snatches of harmonious moan. 
When moons empearl the leafy locks^of bowers. 
With liquid grain, and light the glistening flowers^ 
She gathers honeysuckle down the dells, 
And tangled eglantine, and slumbering bells ; 
And with mmst finger, painted by the lealbs, 
A coronet of roses interweaves ; 
Then steals unheard, and gliding thro' the yews, 
The odorous offering on her mother strews. 
At morn with tender pause, the nympjhis admire^ 
How recent chaplets still the grave attire ; 
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And matrons nightly tell, how fairies teen, 
Danced roundelays aslant its cowslipped green. 
Even when the whiten'd vale is bleak with snowi^ 
That verdant spot the little Robin knows ; 
And sure to find the flakes at dawn remov'd^ 
Alights and chirps upon its turf belov'd. 

Such her employ ; till now, one wintry day. 
Some shepherds harrying by the haunted clay, 
Find the pale ruin, life for ever flown, 
With her cheek pillowed on its dripping stone* 
The turf unfinished wreaths of ivy strew, 
And her lank locks are dim with misty dew* 
Poor Ellen hymns her requiem* Willows pin« 
Around her grave. Fallen^ fallen Caroline ! 

This morning, having resumed my 
muslins, I repaired to my castle, and 
seated on the stump of a withered 
oak, began an accurate survey of its 
strength, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether it could stand a siege, in 
case Lady Gwyn should attempt to 
dispossess me of it. 1 must now de- 
scribe it to you. 
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It is situated about a quarter of a 
mile from the road^ on a waste tract of 
land, where a few decayed trunks of 
trees are all that remain of a former 
forest. The castle itself, which I 
fear is rather too small for long corri- 
dors and suites of apartments, forms a 
square, with a turret at each corner, 
and with a large gateway, now stopped 
up with stones, at the southern side. 
While I surveyed its roofless walls, 
overtopt with briony, grass, and net- 
tles, and admired the gothic points of 
the windows, where mantling ivy had 
supplied the place of glass, long 
suffering and murder came to my 
thoughts. 

As I sat planning, from romances, 
the revival of the feudal customs and 
manners in my castle, and of the feudal 
system among my tenantry (all so fa- 
vourable to heroines), I law amagnifi- 
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cent barouche, turning from the road 
into the common, and advancing to- 
wards me. My heart beat high : the 
carriage approached, stopt ; and who 
should alight from it, but Higginson 
and Jerry I 

After Higginson, with reverence, 
and Jerry, with famih'arity, had con- 
gratulated me on my good fortune, the 
latter looked hard at the castle. 

" The people told us that this was 
Monkton Castle,*' said he; " but where 
is the Monk ton Castle that your lady- 
ship is to live in ?*' 

" There it is, my friend,*' answer- 
ed L 

'*What? there!" cried he. 

" Yes, there,** said I. 

" What, there, there !' 

** Yes, there, there.' 

"Oh! murder! murder!** 

" How far arie we ftom >jo\>i Vwi^- 
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ship^s house ?'* said the postilion, ad- 
vancing with his hat off. 

•* This castle is my house/' an- 
swered I. 

" Begging your ladyship's pardon/' 
said he ; " what I mean, is, how far 
are we from where your ladyship 
lives ?*' 

" I live in this castle,*' answered I. 

Jerry began making signs to me 
over the fellow's shoulder, to hold my 
tongue. 

" What are you grimacing about 
there, Mr. Sullivan?'' said I. 

"Nothing at all. Ma'am/' answered 
he. " 'Tis a way I have got ; but your 
ladyship, you know, is only come 
down to this castle on a sort of a coun- 
try excursion, to see if it wants repair- 
iBg> you know: you don't mean to live 
in it, you know/* And he put his 
&DgeT on hia node, and winked at me. 
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" But I know I do mean to live in 
it/' cried I, " and so I request you will 
cease your grinning/* 

" Oh, murder, murder!" muttered 
he, swinging round on his heel. 

The postilion now stood staring at 
the venerable edifice, with an expres- 
sion of the most insolent ridicule. 

" And what arc you looking at?" 
cried Jerry. 

" At the sky through the castle 
window,^* said the fellow, reddening, 
and shaking with smothered laugh- 
ter. 

" Why then mind your own busi- 
ness," cried Jerry, " and that is, to 
take the horses from the carriage, and 
set off with yourself as fast as you 



can.*' 



*' Nottiiriam paid for their jour- 
ney down,*' said the postilion. " So 
will your Jadyship have tVie ^c^AtkJ^^is^ 
to pay me}*' ^ 
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" Certainly," said I. " Jerry, pay 
the fellow/' 

" Deuce a rap ha/e I/* answered 
Jerry. " I laid out my last farthing in 
little things for your ladyship/* 

" Higginson/* said I, " shall I 
trouble you to pay him/* 

" It irks me to declare/* answered 
Higginson, " that in equipments for 
this expedition; — a nice little desk, a 
nice little comb, a nice little pocket- 
glass, a nice little — •" 

" In short you have no -money,** 
cried I. 

" Not a farthing,** answered he. 

" Neither have I,** said I; " so, pos- 
tilion, you must call another time.** 

" Here is a pretty to do !'* cried the 

postilion. ^^ Damme, this is a shy sort 

of a business. Not even the price of a 

feed of oats! Snuff my eyes, I must have 

the money. I must, blow me.** 

'' 'Tis I that wilk blow ^ou^* cu^^ 
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Jerry, ** if you don*t unloose ycJur 
horses this moment, and pack off/' 

The postilion took them from the 
carriage, in silence ; then having mount- 
ed one of them, and ridden a few paces 
from us, he stopped. 

" Now you set of vagabonds and 
swindlers,*' cried he, " without a roof 
over your heads, or a penny in your 
pockets, to go diddle an honest man 
out of his day's labour; wait till mas- 
ter takes you in hand : and if I don't 
tell the coachmaker what a blockhead 
he was to give you his barouche on 
tick, may I be particularly horsewhipt! 
Ladyship ! a rummish sort of a tit for a 
Ladyship! And that is my Lord, I 
suppose. And this is the Marquis. 
Three pickpockets from Fleet-street, I 
would bet a whip to a wisp. Lady- 
ship ! Oh, her Ladyship !'' and away 
he cantered, lady8lVipv\vi^\X,>A>\\i^\^^ 
out of hearing. 
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*• That young person deserves a 
moral lecture," said Higginson. 

" He deserves a confounded drub- 
bing.*' cried Jerry, " But now, 'pon 
your conscience, does your ladyship 
intend to live in this old castle ?*' 

*' Upon my honour I do,*' replied I# 

" And is there ho decent house ou 
the estate, that one of your tenants 
could lend you ?" said he. 

Why you must know," replied I, 

that though Lady Gwyn, the person 
who has withheld my property from 
me so long, acknowledged my right to 
it but a few days since, stil], as she has 
not yet yielded up the title deeds, in- 
consequence of a quarrel which obliged 
me to quit her house, it is improbable 
that the tenantry would treat me as 
their mistress. All I can do, is, to 
seize this uninhabited castle which lies 
on my own estate.^ But 1 can teW >fOM^ 
that a heroine of good taste^ auA vj\io 



Ci 
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wishes to rise in her profession, would 
infinitely prefer the desolation of a cas- 
tle to the comforts of a villa." 

" Well, of all the wise freaks—'' 
cried Jerry, standing astride, sticking 
his hands in his ribs, and nodding his 
head, as he looked up at the castle. 

" I tell you what, Mr. Sullivan," 
interrupted I, " if you have the slight- 
est objection to remaining here, you 
are at perfect liberty to depart this 
moment/* 

" And do you think I would leave 
you ?*'cried he. ** Oh then, oh then, 
'tis I that wouldn't ! And the worse 
your quandary, the more I would stick 
hy you ; — that is Jerry Sullivan. And 
if it was a gallows itself you were spe- 
culating in, I would assist you all the 
same. One can find friends enough 
when one is in the right, but give me 
the fellow that would fight foi \a& \\^bit 
or wrong/' 
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. I shook his honest hand with warmtfai 
and then asked him if he had perform- 
ed my commissions. 

" Your ladyship shall hear/* said 
he. " As soon as I got your letter, 
I went with it in my hand, and shewied 
it at fifty different shops ; — clothiers, 
and glaziers, and upholsterers, and fea- 
ther-makers, and trumpet-makers ; but 
neither old tapestry, nor old painted 
glass, nor old flags stained with old 
blood, nor old lutes, nor old any thing 
that you wanted, could I get; and what 
I could get, I must pay for; and so 
what I must pay for, I would not get ; 
and the reason why, I had no money; 
and moreover, as sure as ever I shewed 
them your letter, so sure they laughed 
at it.'* 

" Laughed at it T* cried I, 
*' All but one,*' said Jerry. 
' " And her cried I. 
'' Was going to \tnocV me Ao^u^* 



»* 
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answered Jerry. " So, as I did not wish 
to come without bringing something 
or other to you, and as you commanded 
me to get every thing old; egad, I have 
brought three whole pieces of damaged 
black cloth out of our own shop, that 
1 thought might afoswer for the hang- 
ings and curtains; and I bought a par- 
cel of old funeral feathers and an old 
pall, from an undertaker; and I bought 
an old harp with five strings, that will 
do any thing but play ; and I stole our 
own parlour bell ; and I borrowed a 
horn from the guard of a mail-coach, 
which I hope will do for a trumpet; 
and now here they are all in the ba- 
rouche, and my bed and trunk ; and a 
box of Mr. Higginson's.'* 

" But the barouche ?*' said I ; " how 
did you get that?** 

" By not shewing your letter,"* an- 
swered Jerry; "and besides, the co^chr 
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maker knew me ; and I told him it was 
for my Lady De Willoughby, as beau- 
tiful as an angel — ^but he did notmiad 
that — and as rich as a Jew; — but he 
minded that ; and so he gave me the 
barouche, and a shakehands into the 
bargain/' 

" Well, my friend,'* said I, " you 
did your best; so as soon as I can 
raise a sufficient sum, I will furnish 
my castle in a style of gothic grandeur, 
which your modern painters and gla- 
ziers have no notion of. Meantime, if 
you and Higginson will pull down those 
stones that choak the gateway, we will 
enter the building, and see what can 
be done with our present materials/' 
. They commenced operations with 
such alacrity, that they soon cleared 
away the rubbish, ^nd in we went. Not 
a sign of a roof on the whole edifice: 
the venerable verdure of damp stained 
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the walls, nettles, and thistles clothed 
the ground, and three of the turrets, in- 
accessible to human feet, were to be 
come at only by an owl or ^an angel. 
However, on examining the fourth, or 
eastern turret, I found it in somewhat 
better condition than the rest. A half- 
decayed ladder, leaning against an aper- 
ture in the ceiling above, tempted me 
to mount, and I got into a room of 
about eight feet square'(the breadth of 
the turret), overrun with moss and 
groundsel, and having a small window 
in one of its sides. From the floor» 
another ladder reached to another aper- 
ture in the ceiling above; and on as- 
cending it, I found myself at the top 
of the tower, round which ran a broken 
parapet. This tower, therefore, I de- 
termined to fit up and inhabit; and to 
leave the other three in a state of clas- 
sical dilapidation, aa lec^^X'^OiS.^ ^^\ 

VOL. JZi. * 
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Strange noises, horrid sights, and noc- 
lumal Condottieri. 

I then descended, and made the 
minstrel and warden (for they have 
consented to undertake these offices) 
draw the barouche within the gateway, 
and convey the luggage up to the room 
that I meant for my residence. 

The next matter that we set about 
was hanging the chamber with the 
black cloth; aud this we contrived to 
do by means of wooden pegs, which 
the warden cut witii his knife, and 
drove, with a stone, through the dra- 
pery, into the crevices of the walls. 
We found two of the three pieces of 
black cloth sufficient to cover the sides 
of the room ; and when the hangrngs 
were all arranged, I gazed on their som- 
brous and antique effect with the most 
heartfelt transport. 1 then named it 
the Black CHAMBEii,?Ltv4^Neotdfttfi 
tiiatitahoald always \>e cjafiediw* 
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Out next object was to contrive a 
bed for me. Jerry, therefore, procured 
some branches of t^ees, and after much 
labour, and with bo small ingenuity, 
constructed a bedstead, as crazy as any 
that ever creaked under a heroine. We 
then hung it round with curtains^of 
black cloth ; and Jerry's own bed being 
placed upon it, we spread the black pall 
over that. Never was there a more fu- 
nereal piece of furniture; and I saw, 
with pride, that it rivalled the famous 
bed in the Mysteries of Udolpho. 

The minstrel all this time appeared 
stupified with astonishment, but work- 
ed like a horse, puffing and panting, 
and doing every thing that he was de- 
sired, without uttering a word. 

Dinner now became our considera-* 
tion, and I have just dispatched the 
warden (like Peter, in the Romance of 
the Fareat) to procure f tON\aiv»>i^ ^^X 

£3 
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a farthing has he to purchase any, 
since even the half-crown which Susan 
gave me is already exhausted. 

But the light that enters at my win- 
dow begins to grow grey, and an ap- 
propriate gloom thickens through the 
chamber. The minstrel stands in a 
corner, muttering poetry; while I write 
with his pen and ink on a stool that 
the warden made for me. My knees 
are my desk. 

Adieu* 



LETTER XXXVII. 

Just at the close of evening, Jerry 
came running towards the castle with 
a milk-pail on his head. 

" See," cried he, *' putting it down, 

** how nicely I have choused a little 

milk-maid I There was sVie^ txiij^ing 
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along as tight as her garter. " Fly for 
your life," cries I, striding up to her: 
** there is the big bull at my heels that 
has just killed two children, two suck- 
ing pigs, twO' Here ! here ! let oae 
hold your pail for you 1*' and I whips 
it off her head. So, what does she do, 
but she runs off without it one way; 
and what does I do, but I runs off with 
it another way. And besides this, I 
have got my hat filled with young 
potatoes, and my pockets stuffed with 
ears of wheat ; and if we can't eat a 
hearty dinner of these dainties, why 
that our next may be fried fleas and 
toasted leather !" 

Though I was angry at the means 
used by Jerry to get the provisionst 
yet, as dinner just then had more 
charms for me than moral sentiment, 
instead of instructing him in the lofty 
doctrines of the soc\«\ eoYxv^^iX^Va^i^ 

IB. 3 
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him pound the grains of wheat between 
two flat stones. In the mean time, I 
sent the minstrel to the cottage for a 
light and some fuel ; and on his return, 
made him stop up the window with 
grass and fern. He then kindled a fire 
of wood in the centre of the Black 
Chamber; for, as the floor was of 
itone, it ran no risk of being burned. 

This done, I mixed some milk with 
the briKsed wheat, kneaded a cake, and 
laid it on the red embers, while Jerrj 
took charge of roasting the potatoes. 

As soon as our romantic repast was 
ready, I drew my stool to the fire : my 
household sat on large stones, and we 
made a tolerable meal, they on the po- 
tatoes, and I on the cake, which hun^i^ 
ger had really rendered palatable. 

The warden lifted the pail to my 

lips, and I took a draught of the rural 

Oectar; while the minsttel c%markedf 
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t Nestor himself had noi a krger 
>Iet. 

[ DOW paid the poor cottagers a visit, 
i carried the fragments of our dinner 
them. 

On my return, we resumed our 
Its, and hung over the decayed em* 
rs, that cast a gloomy glare upon the 
i and the drapery ; while now and 
3n, a flash from the ashes, as they 
ik, shot a reddened light on the pale- 
ss of the minstrel, and brightened 
e broad features of the warden. The 
nd had risen : there was a good deal 
excellent howling round the turret; 
3 sat silent, and looking for likenesses 
the fire. 

** Come, warden,'* cried I, " repair 
ese embers with a fresh splinter, and 
t me hear the memoirs of your life/* 
The warden consented, the fire wa» 
plenished, and he thus began : 

£ 4 
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**- Once upon a time when pigs were 



swine — '* 



" I will trouble you for a more re- 
spectable beginning," said I; ** some 
striking, genteel little picture, to be- 
speak attention, — such as, " All was 
dark ;" or, " It was on a gloomy night 
in the month of November/' 

" That would be the deviTs own 
lie," cried Jerry, " because I was boro 
in January ; and by the same token, I 
was one of the youngest children that 
ever was born, for I saw light five 
months after my mother's marriage. 
Well, being born, up I grew, and the 
first word I said was mammy ; and my 
hair was quite yellow at first, though 
'tis so brown now ; and I promised to 
be handsome, but the symptom soon 
left me ; and I remember I was as proud 
as Lucifer when I got trowserjs; 
und' 
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'• Why now, Jerry, what sort of 
trash is this?'* said I. " Fie; a war- 
den like you ! I hoped to have heard 
something of interest and adventure 
from you ; that your family was re- 
spectable, though poor — " 

" Respectable!" cried Jerry. " Why, 
I am of the O'SulIivans, who were 
kings of Ireland, and that is the very 
reason I have not Mister to my name, 
seeing as how I am of the blood royal. 
Oh, if His the wonderful your lady- 
ship wants, by the powers, I am at 
home thereabouts. Well, I was iddi- 
cated in great tenderness and ingenuity, 
and when I came of age, I went and 
seized on O'Sullivan Castle, and forti- 
fied it, and got a crown and sceptre, 
and reigned in great peace many years. 
But as the devil would have it — '* 

" Jerry," said I, *' I must insist on 
hearing no more of these oaQu^tcQUs 
UD truths/' IL 5 
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" Untruths !" cried he. " Why, you 
might as well give me the lie at once. 
O murder! to think I would tell a 
falsehood about the matter !** 

" Sir/* said I, " 'tis a falsehood on 
the very face of it.** 

" ^Pon my conscience then/* cried 
he, •• *tis as like your own story as one 
pea is like another. And sure I did not 
contradict you (whatever I might 
think, and I have my thoughts too, I 
can tell you,) when you talked so glib 
of your great estates; though, to be 
sure, your ladyship is as poor as a rat. 
Howsomever, since you will have it 
so, 'tis all a falsehood, sure enough ; 
but now'you shall hear the real story; 
though, for that matter, any body can 
tell truth, and no thanks to them. 

** Well, then, my father was nothing 

more than a common labourer, and just 

poor enough to be honest, but not poor 
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enough to be a rogue. Poverty is no 
great disgrace, provided one comes ho- 
nestly by it ; for one may get poor as 
welJ as rich by knavery. So, being 
poor, father used to make me earn odd 
pennies, when I was a boy ; and at last 
I" got so smart, that he resolved on 
sending me to sell chickens at the next 
town. But as I could only speak Irish 
at that time, by reason we lived up 
the mountains, he sat down and taught 
me a little English, in case any gentle- 
folks should ask me about my chick- 
ens. Now, Jerry, says he, in Irish, if 
any gentleman speaks to you, of course 
it will be to know the price of your 
chickens; so vou are to sav, three shil^ 
lingSy Sir. Then to be sure he will be 
for lowering the price, so you are to say 
stoutly, No l€S9^ Sir; and if he shakes 
his head, or looks angry, 'tis a sign he 
won't buy unless you bate a little^ so 
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you are to say, / believe I must take two. 

Sir. 

'* Well, I got my lesson pat, and oflf 
I set, with my hair cut and my face 
washed, and thinking it the greatest 
day of my life ; and I had not walked a 
hundred yards from the house, ^vhen I 
met a gentleman. 

*' Pray how far is it to the next vil- 
lage?'" says he. 

" Three shillings. Sir,** says I. 

" You are a saucy fellow,*' says he. 

** No less, Sir,'* says I. 

*^ 1 will give you a box in the face,** 
says he. 

'* I believe I must take two. Sir,'* 
says I. 

" But, instead of two, egad, I got 
six, and as many kicks as would match 
'em ; and home I ran* howling. — ^elU 
that was very well, so when I told father 
ibat I was beaten for nothing : 
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. - " I warrant you were not,'* says be; 
" and if I had done soby my poor father, 
he would have Vjroken every bone in 
myskin/' says he. " But he was a bet- 
ter father than 1 am," says he, 

'' How dare you say that your fa- 
ther was better than my father," says I ; 
and upon this, father takes me by the 
ear, and lug-s ine out of the house. 
Just as we got outside, the same gen- 
tleman was passing by ; and he stop- 
ped, and began to complain of me to 
my father; and then the whole matter 
came out, and both of them laughed 
very heartily. 

" Well, what do you think? 'Pon 
my veracity, the gentleman took me 
home with him to clean the knives apd 
boots. And then he sent me to school, 
where I learned English; and then I 
begap to tend at table, and at last be- 
came a regular servant la the familyo 



::] 
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** Well, here I lived several years^ 
and might have lived till now, but that 
one night, when mistress had company, 
while bringing in the tray of cake and 
wine, down I came, and broke all the 
glasses. 

'* By this and that," says mistress ; 
(only to be sure, mistress did'nt swear) 
" you are quite drunk,*' says she. 

" Never tasted a drop all day,'* saya 
I ; and it was true for me, *cause I did 
not begin till evening. 

" Who taught you to tell false- 
hoods?** says she. 

" Troth, you did,** says I ; " for you 
taught me to tell visitors you were not 
at home, when all the time you are 
peeping down the bannisters. Fine 
fashions, indeed! Nobody is ever at 
home now-a-days» but a snail,** says h 
And I would have said more too, but 
that master kicked me out of thi^ 
Jboase, 
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•* Well, that was very well ; and 
now my misfortunes were all before 
me, like a wheelbarrow. 

'' This happened in the year of the 
Rebellion ; so, being out of service, I 
lived at alehouses; and there it was 
that I met gentlemen with rusty super- 
fine on their backs, and with the long- 
est words in the world. They soon 
persuaded me that old Ireland was 
going to ruin; I forget how now, but 
I know I had the whole story pat at 
that time ; and the end of it was, that 
I became an United Irishman. 

** Howsomever, though I would 
have died for my country, it would be 
carrying the joke too far to starve for 
her, and I had now spent all my wages. 
So, at last, back I went to my old mas- 
ter, and fell on my knees, and begged 
his pardon for my bad conduct when I 
lived with him, and prayed of hixa to 
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take me once more. Well, he did ; and 
it was only two nights after that we 
heard a great noise outside, and master 
comes running into the kitchen. 

'* Jerry," says he, *' here are the 
rebels breaking into the house ; and as 
I know you are a faithful fellow, take 
this sword and pistol, and stand by 
me." 

" No, but I will stand before you,** 
says I. So >ve mustered our men, five 
in all, and posted ourselves on the head 
of the stairs; when in burst the rebels 
into the hall, and we began a parley^ 
*' Why then, is that Barney Delany?" 
says I to their captain. 

" Why then, is that Jerry Sulli- 
van ?" says he to me. " You are one 
of us,'* says he, " so now turn round 
and shoot your master/* says he. 

^' I will cut off both my hands 
hrst, ' * 5a^s I, 
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" Take that then/* says he; and 
he fires a shot, and I another, and to it 
we kept, till we beat them all off. 

" Well, in a few months afterwards, 
this same Barneybeing made prisoner, I 
was bound over as witness against him. 
So some of the gentlemen with the 
long words came to m^, and told me 
how wrong I had acted in fighting for 
my master, instead of for my country, 
and that I must make amends bygiving 
evidence in Barney's favour. 

" Well, they puzzled me so, that 
from then till now I never could make 
out whether I was right or wrong in 
standing by master. But somehow, I 
think I was right ; for though patriot- 
ism (as the gentlemen call it) is a fine 
thing, yet, after all, there is nothing 
like gratitude. Why, if the devil him- 
self did me a kind office, I believe I 
would make shift to do Yv\V{i «siqNSe«ki^ 
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and not act like the clergy, who spend 
their whole lives in snubbing at him, 
and calling him all manner of namest 
though they know, that, but for him, 
there would not be a clergyman or a fat 
living in the kingdom. 

" Howsomever, I was persuaded to 
do the genteel thing by Barney Dela^ 
ny; so, when the day for the trial 
came, I drank myself pretty unintelli- 
gible; and I swore point blank, before 
judge and jury, that I did not know 
Barney good or bad, and that all I knew 
of him was good ; and I bothered the 
lawyers, and they turned me from the 
table, and threatened to indite me for 
perjury. But it was the people that did 
praise me, and call it iligant swearings 
mighty pretty evidence ; and I was the 
great man of the day ; and they took 
me to the fair that was hard by, where 
we tjppkd a little more, axv^ X\x^\i ^e 
forth ripe for fun. 
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•* Well, as we were running through 
the fair, what should I see but a man's 
bald head sticking out of a hole in one 
of the tents — to cool, I suppose,— so 
I just lifted up my cudgel, and just laid 
it down s^in; when, in a momentt 
out came a whole set of fellows from 
the tent, and the man asks which of us 
had broken his head. 

" It was myself," says I, " but 
curse me if I could help it, that skull 
of your's looked so inviting/* 

'* Accordingly both parties began a 
battle, and then others, who had nothing 
better to do, came and joined; they did 
not know why, but no matter for that. 
Any one may fight when there is an 
occasion ; but the beauty of it is, to 
fight when there is no occasion at all. 

•* Howsomever, in the midst of it 
up ca^e the military to spoU sport as 
^ usua] ;and they dispersed ua^ ^xkdL \si^^^ 
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some of us prisoDers, I among the rest, 
and we were put into Bridewell. Well, 
that was very well. So at night we 
contrived to break it open, beat the 
keepers, and make our escape. Then 
what to do with myself was the ques« 
tion. It would go hard with me if I 
were caught again ; so I skulked about 
the country several days, till happen- 
ing to meet some lads going beyond 
seas to reap the English harvest, they 
persuaded me to buy a reaping-hook^ 
and go with them. 

" But to be sure, to be sure, such a 
hurricane as we had at sea, and such 
tumbling and tossing; and then we 
were driven to the world's end, or the 
Land's End, or some end ; but I know 
I thought I was come to my own end. 
In short, such wonderful adventures 
never were known/' 

'^ What adventuxeB, my ftietid>*' 
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cried I. " I love to hear wonderful 
adventures/* 

" Why/* said he, " we had an ad- 
venture every moment, for every mo- 
ment we were near going to the bot- 
tom." 

" And was that all ?** cried I. 

" Then,** said he, " there was such 
pulling of ropes, and reefing and rig- 
ging; and we went over so many seas 
and channels ; the Irish Channel, and 
the British Channel, and the Bristol 
Channel, and the Baltic Sea, and the 
Atlantic Sea, and—- Ohdear, as good as 
forty more/* 

" Forty more !'* cried I. " And 
pray what were their named ?" 

" Bad luck to me if I can remem- 
ber,** said he. 

" Probably you were in the Red 
Sea/' said I. 

" To be sure I was/* 
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« Arid in the Black Sea?'' 

<* No doubt of it/' 

" And in the White Sea, and the 
Pacific Ocean?" 

" In every mother's soul of them.** 

" And pray what kind of seas are 
they?" asked I. 

« Why," said he, " the Red Sea is 
as red as blood, and the Black Sea is as 
black as ink, and the White Sea is t\m. 
<:olour of new milk, or nearer butter- 
milk ; and the Pacifi-ifi— What's that 
word ?" 

" Pacific," said I. 

" And what is the meaning of Pa- 
cific ?" said he. 

" It means peaceful or calm," an-». 
swered I. 

" Gad, I thought so," said he, *• for 

. the devil a wave that same ocean had 

on it high or low. ^Pon my conscience. 

It was as smooth as the ^«i of my 

hand/' 
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«* Take care, Jerry," said I, laugh- 
ing ; " I am afraid " 

" Why then,'' cried he, " that I 



may never 

« Hush V said I. " No swear- 
ing/' 

" By dad," cried he, " you had bet- 
ter tell my story yourself; for you seem 
resolved to have it all your own way. 
May be you won't believe me neither, 
when I tell you that I landed ?" 

" As you are not at sea now,** said 
I, " I will believe you." 

** Well then," said he, " I suppose 
you will believe that I made a little 
money by reaping, and then trudged 
to London to try my fortune." 

" I make' no doubt of the fact,** 
iaid I. " But pray how did you con- 
trive to subsist in London at first ? 

•* By spitting through my teeth, 
I nid Jerij. 



If 
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"Take care," cried I. "This I 
suspect is another ^' 

" If you mean lie/* said he, ^* I 
have caught you at last ; for 'tis as true 
as true can be, and I will tell you all 
about it. You must know that 'tis 
now the fashion, for gentlemen to be 
their own coachmen ; and not only to 
drive like coachmen,.but to talk, walk, 
dress, drink, swear, and even spit like 
coachmen. Well, two days after my 
arrival in London, as I was standing 
in the street, and looking about, I hap- 
pened to spit through my teeth, to the 
envy and admiration of a gentleman 
that was j«st driving his own carriage 
by me. For he stopped, and called 
me to him, and swore I should get 
half-a-crown if I would teach him to 
fickle a wig, — that was the word. So 
when he gave me plain English fer it, 
/ closed with him, and went to his 
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house, and taught him to spit so well, 
that my fame spread through the town, 
and all the fashionable bloods came to 
me for instruction ; till at last I had a 
good mind to set up a Spitting Aca- 
demy. 

" Well, I had now spit myself into 
tuch affluence, that I refused a coach- 
man's seat with forty pounds a year 
(for, as I said, even a curate had more 
than that] ; and may be, instead of a 
seat on the box, I might at last have 
risen to a seat in the Parliament (for 
many a man has got there by dirtier 
tricks than mine), but that my pro- 
fession, which was of a nature to dry 
up my mouth, forced me to frequent 
porter-houses; where, as the devil 
would have it, I met other gentlemen^ 
«uch as I had met before, and with 
jttst the same set of long words. 

" In a short time, all of ua agreed 
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that our country was ruined, and that 
something must be done. So we made 
ourselves into a club, for the purpose 
of writing ballads about the war, and 
the taxes, and a thousand lashes that 
a soldier got. And we used to set ten 
or twelve ballad-singers round a table 
in our club-room, each with her pint 
of beer; and one of our club would 
teach them the tune with a little kit, 
while 1 was in a cock-loft overhead 
composing the words. And they reck- 
oned me the best poet of them all; 
and they told me that my writings 
would descend to posterity ; and some- 
times the thoughts came so quick on 
me, that I was obliged to chalk them 
down on the back of the bellow^. But 
whenever I wanted ap idea, I read the 
Weekly Register; and then between 
the Register and the liquor, I got 
worked up to such a pitch of poetry, 



. . 
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tbat my blood used to run cold in the 
morning, at the thoughts of what I 
would have done at night. 

" Well, one evening, the ballad- 
singers were round the table, sipping 
and singing to the little kit, and I had 
just popt down my head through the 
trap-door of the cock-loft, to ask the 
chairman the rhime for Reform : 

" Confound you," says he, " didn't 
I tell you twenty times 'tis a storm ;'* 
when in bursts the door, and a parcel 
of peace-officers seize him, and the 
whole set, for holdiug seditious meet- 
ings, and publishing inflammatory 
songs. Think of that! when I pro- 
test to you our only object was, by 
causing disunion, and convincing our 
enemies that we could not carry on the 
w^r, to procure a speedy and honor- 
ably peace. 

" Howsomever, 1 got o\x\. cJl >^^ 

F 3 
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scrape by being concealed in the Cock* 
loft ; and I remember well it was on 
that very night I first saw my wife/* 

" Ah," said I, ** give me the par- 
ticulars of that event) the first meeting 
of lovers is always so interesting !" 

" Why/' said he, " going home sor- 
towful enough after the ruin of our 
club, I resolved to drown care in a 
noggin ; and accordingly turned into a 
gin-shop, where I found three fruit- 
women from Covent Garden, bound 
on the same errand/' 

" What dram shall we drink ?'* sayB 
they. 

** Brandy,*' Says one. 

•* Gin/' says another. 

" Anniseed-water," says another. 
And so they fell to and drank. 

" I am happy that I ever came to 
this City of Lunnun ; for my fortune 
IS wade/*' Bays Bnniiy . 



l1' 
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" If my father had lived, I would be 
brought up to good iddication/' sayt 
GiQ. 

" If my mother had lived, I would 
be brought up at a boarding-school/' 
•ays Anniseed-water. 

'* Why, curse you," says Gin, "what 
was your mother but an old apple- 
woman ?" 

" And curse you,*' says Anniseed* 
water, " what was your father but a 
gallows-bird of a bum-bailiff?" 

*' And then they fell a fighting and 
scratching; and Anniseed-water (the 
present Mrs. Jerry Sullivan) was get- 
ting well cuffed, when I came to her 
assistance. So that was our first meet- 
ing. 

" You may boast of it," said L 
" Now then for your courtship/* 

*• You shall hear/* said he. " She 
was so much obliged to \sie> \!gi^\. ^ifii& 

w % 
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asked me home to tea, and I went, I 
found her a buxom widow, and at that 
time she was as fine a doorful, as tight 
a wench over a washing-tub, as you 
would wish to see. And there was 
her daughter, and a great deal of good 
company ; — the tailor's wife, and the 
barber's wife, and the pawnbroker's 
wife ; and none so grand as they. And 
they told as many lies over the first 
dish of tea as a parcel of porters would 
over twenty barrels of strong been 
And a young valet, who I could see 
was courting the widow, swore that it 
was as good to be out of the world as 
out of the fashion, and then he whis- 
pered to her that she looked killing 
genteel. But I only pinched her elbow, 
and I thought she liked that better." 

/* It was very vulgar, however,'' ob- 
served I. " The first procesg is to kiss 
tbebaad.'\ 4 
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" Ogh !" cried Jerry, ** that is a 
clobbering trick, to be mumSling knuc- 
kles just as a pup niggles at a bone. 
I am the man to take at once, and 
fluster a woman, and reckon her ribs 
for her. No creeping up, and up, and 
up ; and then down, and down, and 
down, for me — Why, as I hope to be 
saved, I gave that same widow a thun- 
deringkiss on three days acquaintance.' * 

" Poorthing!'* exclaimed I. **Well, 
and what did she say ?'* 

'* Say ? why she said, ** Be quiet 
now, though I know you can't.** So, 
of course, I kissed her still more; 
while she changed colour in a minute 
as often as a blackberry in a month. 
" Ha done, do;" says she, " or I will 
call out, only there is nobody at 
home;'* — when, at the moment, in 
pops the valet, and catches us lip to lip. 

•* Now he was a coiicdl^^ ^q^\. ^\.^ 

f4 
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chap, who used to set himself off with 
great airs, shew his white hands — that, 
I verily believe, he washed every day 
of his life ; — curse and swear just like 
a gentleman, keep a tooth-brush, and 
make; both his heels meet when he 
bowed. 

^' Well, I had nothing upon earth to 
oppose to all this but a bit of a quar- 
rel ; — that was my strong point ; — and 
sure enough, I gave him such a beating 
for catching us, that the widow thought 
me main stout, and married me in a 
week, 

" With her money I set up shop; and 
Jdid notmuch mind her being ten years 
older than myself, since she was ten 
times richer. I only copied my own 
father there; for he once happened to 
be divided between two girls, one of 
them with a single cow for her portion^ 
ttad the other with two covi%\ ^o Vv^ 
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consulted hi& landlord which of them 
he should marry, and his landlord 
bade him by all means marry the girl 
with the two cows; " for/' says he, 
** there is not a cow difference between 
any two women 

** So now that is my history J 

" If I am to collect from it," said I, 
*• the character of your countrymen in 
your own class of life, I must conclude 
that they are frank, generous, and no- 
ble; but neglected in their morals and 
education, and oppressed by their su- 
periors.'* 

" Ay, there is the matter," said 
Jerry. " By way of keeping us quiet 
they keep us down. Now that is just 
the way to prevent our keeping quiet, 
for it is natural that men who are kept 
down should try to rise up." 

" And why do they keep you down?'* 
adcedj. 

F 5 
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** Because/^ answered he, " we are 
of one religion, and they of another; 
and they say our religion is so bad, 
that it would make us keep them down, 
if they did not keep us down/' 

" Then,'* said I, '* you ought to be 
greatly obliged to them for keeping you 
down ; because that is doing what they 
condemn, lest you should do it. Now 
it is the highest possible test of good- 
nature, to become criminal ourselves, 
in order to keep our friends virtuous/* 

" A wise legislator," said the min- 
strel, " ought not to forget the eigh- 
teenth century, in his retrospection 
to the sixteenth, nor in his antici- 
pation of the twentieth/' 

" I know nothing of anticskippa- 
tion," said Jerry, " but I will tell you 
a bit of a story. When I first went to 
London, and was poor, I used to dine 
in a cellar, with other Irishmen, where. 
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the knives and forks were chained to 
the table, for fear we should steal them ;- 
though in my mind, the surest way to 
iQake a rogue, is to let him know that 
you think him one. Well, when we 
began to grow rich, we got a spirit, and 
broke the chains, and paid for them ; and 
broke them again, and paid for them 
again, and so on. At last the master 
began to see that the same spirit which 
made us break the chains would pre- 
vent us from stealing the knives and 
forks; so he took oflF the chains, and 
then his table was no disgrace, and we 
brought more company to it, and he 
made his fortune.'* 

The minstrel and warden now re- 
tired to their allotted place of rest — the 
barouche. Eacl^ was to keep watch in 
turn at the castle-^ate, and to toll the 
hpur on the bell. 

The wind still motived \o\\w^ n^nx. 
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turret ; and now the fire, ghastly in de- 
cay, but just tinged the projecting folda 
of the hangings. Dismal looked the 
bed as I drew near; and while I lifted 
the velvet pall to creep beneath, I shi- 
vered, and almost expected to behold 
the apparition of a human face starting 
from under it. When I lay down, I 
kept my eyes quite closed, for fear of 
seeing something; nor was it till the 
third bell bad tolled that I fell asleep. 

Adieu. 

♦ 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

I ROSE early this morning, and sum- 
moned Jerry to the Black Chamber, 
for my head was teeming with the most 
important projects. 

" My friend,'* said I, " thoughLidjr 
Gwynbas already ackiiON«\eA^^\sy&«» 
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the rightful owner ,{not alone of this cas- 
tle, but of the house that she herselfin- 
habits, yet I can not apply to my tenantry 
for rent, or even raise a sum of money 
sufficient to purchase my breakfast, till 
she surrenders up those deeds and parch* 
ments which would give me a legal 
claim. Now as I fear I shall find it a 
hard matter to make her do so, I have 
resolved on proposing a compromise, 
and on waving all title to the house and 
demesne that she now occupies, pro- 
vided she will consent to put me in for- 
mal possession of this castle, and all the 
land appertaining to it. 

** I have therefore determined to pay 
her ladyship a visit for this purpose; 
but as I was driven from her house 
with disgrace once before, I mean to 
return thither now with such a train 
of^omestics as shall put it out of her 
pow^ to offer me iusuVt) ot ^^\:^\tL\Si^ 
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" Now, Warden, if I could but hire 
a set of servants, who would consent to 
live in my castle and defend it, I would, 
on my part, give each of them a lot of 
round, and consider them as feudal 
vassals; and they could accompany me. 
to Lady Gwyn's. I have therefore to 
request that you will instantly set off, 
and endeavour to procure them for me, 
as no time is to be lost/' 

" Begging your ladyship's pardon,'* 
said Jerry, ** you are sending me of a 
fool's errand: for who but madmen, 
would hire as servants in such a castle 
as this? Would you have them build 
swallows' nests for themselves under 
the windows, and live on suction like 
the snipes?" 

" Mr. Sullivan," said I, " cast no 
sarcasms, but go and do as you arj^e- 
sired." 

^^ Wellf from th\8 momewt. c^u\.v^ ^a^j 
nothing/' cried Javy. ^^^oxW^^X^ 
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. at all: but like the old woman's crow, 

I will be the devil for thinking/' 

" Another sarcasm ?" said I. 

. " May be *tis better for me to go at 

once, before I get into a scrape/* cried 

he.. " So now, your ladyship, how 

many of these same feudal vessels, as 

you call 'em; these vessels that are to 

have no drink " 

« Jerry ! '* 

. " Well, well, give me my directions 

quick, and there is my hand on my 

mouth till I am out of the castle/' 

" You may hire about fifteen or 
twenty of them," said I. " But re- 
member, I will have no dapper foot- 
men, with smirking faces. I must have 
a clan such as we read of in the middle 
ages ; fellows with Norman noses, and 
all sorts of frowns — men of iron, fit to 
Uve||fi.comets." 

*' Better live in comets, than .'* 
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But he clapped his hand on his mouth 
in time, and then ran down the steps. 

During his absence, I paid a visit to 
the poor cottagers, and after having sat 
with them awhile, and promised them 
assistance before evening, I returned 
towards the castle. 

On approaching it, I perceived, to 
my great surprise, Jerry also advancing 
at the head of about twenty strange 
looking men, all armed with blud- 
geons. 

" Here are the boys!'* cried Jerry. 
" Here are the true sort. Few Norman 
noses, I believe, but all honest hearts ; 
and though they never lived in comets, 
egad they lived in Ireland, and that is 
worth fifty comets. Look at *em. Hold 
up your heads, you dogs. They came 
over only to save the hay, and reap the 
harvest ; but when they found Iheir 
couQtryimu and a woman in distresst 
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they volunteered their services ; and 
HOW here they are, ready for that same 
Lady Gwyn, or any lady in the 
land/* 

" Welcome, my friends,'* said I ; 
'* and be well assured that I will re* 
wai*d you munificently/* 

" Three cheers!** cried Jerry. 
They gave three cheers. 
My heart dilated with exultation at 
beholding this assemblage of feudal 
vassals at my command ; and in a mo- 
ment I had arranged my project. As 
it was expedient to inspire Lady Gwyn 
with respect and awe, I resolved oa 
making the best possible display of my 
power, taste, and feudal magnificence. 
Of course, I meant to visit her in my 
barouche ; and since I had no horses 
for ikt my plan was to make some of 
my domestics draw it in a triumphal 
maoaer, while the real ftVioviX^ l^^"^ 
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in procession. To let them escort me 
in their own ragged and un classical 
dresses was impossible ; but i think 
you will give me credit for my inge- 
nuity in supplying them with others. 
I determmed to divide the black cloth 
into large pieces, which they should 
wear as cloaks, and to stick a black 
feather in each of their hats> a costume 
that would give them the pleasing ap- 
pearance of Udolphian Condottieri. 

We now set about making the cloaks, 
but as we had not sufficient cloth re* 
maining, we were obliged to strip the 
Black Chamber of part of its hangings. 

I had appropriated a large portion of 
the cloth to make flowing drapery for 
Higginson, whom I meant to take in 
the barouche with me ; but as minstrels 
never wear hats, and have always bald 
heads, I was at a loss how to manage 
about biB, since he st\\\ c\vexv^\i^ ^:ixd 
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curled his locks, with a spruceness 
most unmeet tor minstrelsy. At last, 
after repeated assurances how much 
better he would look, I persuaded him 
to let Jerry shave the crown of his 
head. 

Accordingly, Jerry performed the 
tonsoral operation in the Black Cham- 
ber, while I remained below, fixing the 
feathers and cloaks on my domestics. 
These poor fellows, who, I suppose, 
had never read even an alphabet, much 
less a romance, in their lives, stood 
gaping at each other in silent wonder, 
though some of them attempted un- 
meaning, and, I must say, troublesome 
jests on what was going forward. 

When drest, a more formidable and 
picturesque group than they presented 
you never beheld, and while I was still 
admiring them, forth from the turret 
issued the minstrel. But %uc\\ ^ ^^^^;i&«^ 
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tacle! Half his huge head was shorn of 
its hair: his black garments, knotted 
just under his bare neck, gave a new 
gbastliness to his face, while his eyest 
as he ri vetted them upon me, were 
starting out of their sockets with anxi- 
ety and agitation. He looked preter- 
natural. To contain was impossible: 
I began laughing, and the Irishman ut* 
tered a shout of derision. 

The poor man looked round him, 
turned as pale as ashes; his face began 
to work and quiver, and at last he 
burst into a piteous fit of crying. Then 
suddenly lifting a prodigious stone, he 
whirled it at Jerry's bead, who ducked 
for his life, and saved it. 

" And what did 1 do to you ?'* cried 
Jerry. 

^' You shaved my head because you 

knew it would spoil my looks,'^ cried 

the miaatreU ^^ And you an eadea«i 
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iTDuring to outdo me with my mistress, 
and she likes you better thau me ;^^ 
but it cannot be holpen. Oh^ dear, 
dear!'* 

I tried to sooth him : nothing would 
do, nor could I persuade him to ac- 
company me ; so now, all being ready, I 
posted two sentinels on the top of the 
turret, and then got into my barouche. 
Six vassals were deputed to draw it, 
the rest followed with their oaken sap- 
lings under their cloaks, and Jerry 
headed the whole. Never was a more 
august procession ; and I will venture 
to gay, that this country, at least, ne- 
ver saw any thing like it. 
. As we proceeded along the road, the 
people ran out of their houses to gaze 
on us. Some said that we were stroU 
ling players, and others swore that we 
were going to a funeral ; while a rabble 
of boys and girls capered at o>xt\ifii^%% 
mad gathered as we went* 
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It was not till about five o'clock that 
we reached Lady Gwyn's avenue. We 
paused there a moment, while I made 
my attendants shake the dust from 
their cloaks, and wipe the barouche; 
and now, with a beating heart, I found 
myself at her door. 

Jerry then pealed an authoritative 
rap. The door opened. The servant 
stared. 

" Inform the Lady Gwyn," said I, 
" that her niece, the Lady Cherubina 
de Willoughby, desires the honour of 
a conference with her.*' 

The fellow grinned, and vanished; 
and, in a few minutes, out came her 
ladyship, accompanied by several . 
guests, some of whose faces I remem-* 
bered having seen there before. I 
therefore felt doubly delighted that I 
had come in such feudal and chivalric 
pomp. 
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They greeted me with great kindness 
i^fid respect. 

Carelessly bowing to Lady Gwyn, 
as I sat half reclined in the barouche, 
I thus addressed her : 

" I now come to your ladyship with 
a proposal, which it is as generous in 
me to offer, as it will be politic in you 
to accepts And first, learn, that I am 
at this moment in actual possession of 
Monkton Castle, the noble seat of my 
ancestors. To that castle, and to this 
bouse, your ladyship has already ac- 
knowledged my just right; and to both, 
of course, I can establish my claim by 
a judiciary process^ 

*' As, however, I prefer a more 
amicable mode of adjustment, and am 
willing to spare the effusion of money^ 
I now declare my readiness to make 
over this house and demesne to your 
ladyship, and to your heica Cot ^n^\^^w 
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condition that you, on your part, will 
surrender to me, without delay or re- 
servation, the title deeds of Monkton 
Castle, and all the Monkton estate. 
This is a generous proposal. What say 
you? Yes or no?'* 

" Lady Cherubina,** returned her 
hidyship, '^ I cannot think of entering 
into terms with you, till you restore 
the portrait that you purloined from 
this house. But, in the mean time, as 
a proof of my desire to settle matters 
amicably, I request the honour of 
your company at dinner to-day.'* 

" Your ladyship must excuse me/' 
said I, with a noble air. ^' During our 
present dispute respecting this house, 
1 should deem it derogatory to my ho* 
Bour and my dignity, were I to enter it 
in the capacity of guest.*' 

" Why then, death and 'ounds !" 
cried Jerry ^ " ift \t to tdxxiie iki gpod 
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•a offer, after starving all the morn** 
Ing !'• 

•* Starving!" cried Lady Gwyn. 

^^ We have not put a morsel inside our 
Inoutbs this blessed day/* said Jerry; 
" and even yesterday we dined on po^- 
tatoes and milk, and a sort of a contri- 
vance of a cake that your ladyship 
would'nt throw to your cat/' 
' I thought I should drop at . this ex- 
posure of our poverty, and I command- 
ed him to be silent. 

" Time enough for silence when one 
has spoken/' cried he. ^^ But sure, 
would'nt it vex a saint to hear you 
talking about houour and dignity^ 
when all the time you are ia a starv« 
tog state V* 

^* Sensibly remarked/' said Lady 
Gwyn. *'.And pray, my good fel- 
low, who are you ?" 

" My warden f'' aaswet^dl csjxvO«Jc| 

VOL. JU. A 
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lest he should speak. ^' And these 
are my feudal vassals ; and I have left 
my. minstrel, and the rest of my faith- 
ful people, on the battlements of the 
eastern tower, just over the Black 
Chamber, to guard my castle/' 

" And for all this fine talk,** cried 
Jerry, " we have not so much as a rap 
farthing amongst the whole set of us. 
So pray, your ladyship, do make her 
stay dinner — Do. Or may be,** (said 
he, getting closer and whispering Lady 
tiwyn), " may be you would just lend 
her half-m^crown or so ; and, *pon my 
soul, I will pay you myself in ten 
days.** 

" Silence, traitor!** cried I, rising 
in the barouche, and dignifying my 
manner. ^* I do not want a dinner : I 
would not accept of a dinner ; but 

. above all, of a dinner in this house, 

till I am miatress of ill** 
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" And is it true/* cried Jerrv to 
Lady Gwyn, " that she is the real 
mistress of this house?'' 

" Oh ! certainly, certainly/' said 
her ladyship. 

^' Oh! certainly, certainly/' said 
the guests. 

" Well, bad luck to me, if ever I 
believed it, till this moment," cried 
Jerry. " And why then won't your 
ladyship give it up to her?" 

" Because/* answered she, " the 
jquiet surrender of an estate was never 
yet read of in romances/' 

•' 'Tis the only rational excuse you 
can assign/' said I. 

" Dinner is on the table," said the 
butler coming to the door. 

" And so," cried Jerry to me, 
.'• you* won't dine in this house till 
•you are mistress of it ?" 

" Never, as I hope to a^e\xew«^\0{^ 
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** And so/* cried he to La3y tSwyn, 
•* you won*t make her mistress of it?" 

" Never, as 1 hope to see heaven!" 
answered she. 

" Why then,*' cried Jerry, " since 
one refiises to dine in it till she is 
mistress of it, and since the other 
owns that she ought to be mistress of 
it, and yet won't make her mistress of 
it; by the powers, I will make her 
mistress of it in two minutes!" 

So saying, he shouted some words 
in an uncouth jargon (Irish, I sup- 
pose) to my vassal's, several of whom 
instantly darted into the house, others 
brandished their sticks in the faces of 
the guests; Jerry himself ran, lifted 
me from the barouGhe^ and bore me 
into the hall ; while the rest brought 
up the rear, and beat back the gentle- 
men who were attempting to rush be«» 
'tween ub and the doot. 
Jerjy Bet me down in x\ie\^V v«>aK» 
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I Stood motionless, while some of my 
domestics scudded, with merry uproar, 
through kitchen, parloui*, drawing- 
room, garret ; and drove footman, 
Qiaid, valet, cook^ scullion, and lap- 
dog, all out of the house. 

" Now then,** cried Jerry, shutting 
tbe hall-door^ ^' your ladyship is in 
quiet possession for ever and ever/* 

" Jerry,** said I, " there is no 
l^nowing how this will end. But 
^oome into that parlour, for some of my. 
people are making a sad riot there/* 

In we went; it was the dining-room^ 
akid to my great astonishment, I found 
about a dozen of my domestics already/ 
round the table, eating and drinking as 
if nothing had happened. In rain 
(Jerry and I desired them to desist ; 
they did not even seem to hear us. 
They laughed and capered, and tore 
whole joints with theit \i*d.wdL^> %S!l<^ 
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swallowed the richest wines from th« 
decanters. The rest soon flocked in, 
and then such a scene of confusioa 
arose as struck me with utter dismay. 
And now, having glutted themselvesr 
they ran to the windows, and exhi- 
bited the mangled meat and diminished 
wine to the dismayed eyes of poor 
Lady Gwyn. There she stood in the 
midst of her friends, looking like a 
bedlamite ; and as soon as I appeared, 
she beckoned me, with the most 
frantic gesticulations, to open the 
window. 

I c^ted the warden to my side, and 
flung up the sash. 

'* Let us in, let us in !'' cried she. 
** My house will be destroyed by these 
diabolical miscreants ! Oh ! let us in^ 
let us in !" 

" Lady Gwyn,'* said I, " these out- 
r^^s are on my house, uot on your's.- 
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But be well assured that whatever 
injury your personal property may 
sustain, it is contrary to my wishes, 
and will by me be amply compen- 
sated/' 

" Gracious powers!** exclaimed she. 
" My precious cabinet, and all my 
furniture will be demolished! Won't 
you save my house ? won't you ? 
dear ma'am, won't you ?" 
. " Your house?" cried Jerry. " Why 
I had your own word for it just now 
that it was my own lady's house. So, 
if you told a lie, take the consequence. 
But we have got possession, and let 
me see who will dare drive us out." 

** Here they are that will soon drive 
you out !" cried a servant* 

*• Here they are, 'here they are !" 
echoed every one. 

All eyes were now directed down 
the avenue, and to my Vicfttox^ Y'^^*^ 

G 4 
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ceived a large party of soldiers, in full 
inarch towards the house. 

" We shall have a bloody battle of 
it," whispered Jerry. " But never 
fear, my lady, we will fight to the last 
fasp. Hollo, lads, here is a battle 
for you !*' 

At that magic word, all the Irish* 
men clubbed their sticks, and ran for* 
ward. 

" We must surrender,*' said 1. 
*< Never could I bear the dreadfu) 
contest.*' 

" By the mother that bore me,*' 
cried Jerry, << I will defend the house 
in spite of you !** 

** Then I will walk out of it,** 
said h 

" Well, surrender away!** oi^ed 
Jerry, " and may all the — Oh ! mur- 
der, murder, to give up your owo 
iou»e without a bit of a battle!'* 
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By this time the soldiers had arrived, 
and the magistrate who was at their 
heady advanced, and desired me to 
have the door opened instantly. 

*' Provided you pledge yourself that 
none of my brave felloe's shall be 
punished/' answered I. 

^^ You shall all be punished with 
the utmost rigour of the law/' said the 
magistrate. 

. " Since that is the case then/' cried 
J, *^ and since I cannot keep possession 
of my house, 1 am resolved that no 
one else shall. Know, Sir, I have, at 
this instant, six of my domestics, each 
with a lighted br^nd, stationed in dif- 
ferent apartments ; and the moment 
you order your men to advance, that 
moment I give the signal, and the. 
house bursts into a blaze/' 
. '^ If you dare," cried the magis* 
trate. 
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" Dare !*' cried Lady Gwyn. '^ The 
creature would dare any thing. Dare !- 
why she burned a house once before. 
She did, I protest to you ; so pray, 
Vtake some conditions with her, or she 
will burn this now. I tell you the 

girl is quite ^" and she whispered 

something in the magistrate's ear. 
. <* Well,'* said the magistrate to me, 
" will you promise never to come here 
again, provided I now let you and your 
gang pass without detention or punish- 
ment ?'' 

'« I will,'* answered I. '' But I 
must make some conditions too. ^^ In 
the first place, will your ladyship give 
me back my cloaths and the money 
that I left behind me, when I was 
here last?*' 

" I will," answered her ladyship. 
• ** In the next place," said I, " will 
;your ladyship promise not to prevent 
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me from inhabitiog Monkton Castle, 
till such time as the law shall deter- 
mine which of us has a right to the 
contested estates?*' 

*• Undoubtedly/' replied her lady* 
ship. 

" And now/' said I, " I must have 
the distinct and solemn declaration of 
^very individual present, that neither 
myself nor my people sliall suffer any 
molestation in consequence of what we 
have done." 

All present pledged their honours. 

" Now then/' said I, ''we will open 
the door/' 

Accordingly, the warden opened it, 
and I issued. forth with a majestic de- 
meanour, while my awful baud marched 
after their triumphant mistress. 

Lady Gwyn and her guests hastened 
into the house, without ^ven wishing 
me good evening, and the soldi^ts drew 
up before the door. 
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lo B feir minutes, a senraDt came 
out with my dresses and the money* 
Haring received them, I got into my 
barouche, and, drawn bv my vassals, 
proceeded homeward. We were silent 
for some time, but at length I called 
Jerry to the side of the carriage. 

** Well, my friend," cried I, quite 
cheerful, *^ I think we have come off 
famously.'' 

" Yes/* said Jerry. 

•• I flatter myself," added I, " wc 
have made a good day's work of it." 

•* Yes,*' said Jerry. 

•* Nothing but yes !'* said I. " Why 
now, do you not think we have obtain- 
ed the most decisive advantages ? Was 
It not a glorious affair?" 

*^ Since I must speak out,** cried 
%larry, ^< I think it was the bluest busi- 
UN« that ever was botched by fioU 
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It was all your own doing, how- 
ever/' said I. " So now you may walk 
on, Sir/' 

Jerry tossed his hat at one side, and 
strutted forward. 

" Comeback, Jerry/* cried I. " Here 
.is my hand. You are a faithfiil fellow, 
and would have died for me/* 

" Ah, bless you!** cried he. "You 
quarrel like a cat, but you make up 
like an angel !** 

It was night before we reached the 
castle ; and as 1 had not tasted a morsel 
all day, 1 dispatched Jerry to the vil- 
lage for provisions, and other matters. 
I then divided six guineas among my 
domestics, and desired them to return 
next morning, as I should want them 
to repair the fortifications, dig a mote, 
and excavate subterranean passages. 

. They gave three cheers, and de« 
parted. 
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In about an hour Jerry returned with 
a cart containing an abundant stock of 
provisions ; — bread, meat, potatoes, 
tea, sugar, &c. besides, a kettle, plates, 
cups and saucers, &c. 

After having unloaded and dismiss- 
ed the cart, v^^e made a fire in the 
Black Chamber, and supped. I then 
took a solitary walk^ and carried some 
victuals to the poor cottagers. They 
received the donation vrith gratitude, 
and I left them to the comforts of a 
hearty meal. 

It is now probable that I may reside 
some time at my castle; and as to my 
villa, I wish Lady Gwyn joy of it; for 
in my opinion it is a fright. .Conceive 
the difference between the two. The 
yilla mere lath and plaster; with its 
pretty little stucco-work, and its prietty 
little paintings, and its pretty little 
bronzes. Nice, new, sweetv^^d. charm* 
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ing, are the only epithets that one can 
apply to it; while antique, sublime, 
terrible, picturesque, and Gothic, are 
the adjectives appropriate to my cas- 
tello. What signify laced footmen, 
Chinese vases, Grecian tripods, and 
Turkish sofas, in comparison with feu« 
dal vassals, ruined towers, black hang<« 
ings, dampness, and ivy? And to a 
person of real taste, a single stone of 
this edifice is worth a whole cart-load 
of such stones as the onyx, and sardo-r 
nyx, and the other barbarous baubles 
beldnging to Lady Gwyn. But nothing 
diverts me more than the idea that 
poor Lady Gwyn is twice as old as the 
house she lives in. I have got a famous 
simile on the subject. What think you 
of a decayed nut in an unripe shell? 
The woman is sixty if she is a day. 

Adieu* 
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The moist shadows of night had 
fled, dawn shook the dew from his 
purple ringlets, and the sun, that well- 
known gilder of eastern turrets, arose 
with his usual punctuality. I too rose, 
and having now recovered my ward- 
robe, enjoyed the luxury of changing 
my dress; for 1 had worn the same 
cloaths several days, and consequently 
was become a perfect slattern. How 
other heroines manage, I cannot ima- 
gine ; for I have read of some of them 
who were thrown among mountains, 
or into cells, and desolate chambers, 
and caverns ; full of slime, mud, ver- 
min, dust, and cobwebs, where they 
remained whole months without clean 
Jinen, soap, brush, towel, or comb ; and, 
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\t, last, when rescued from captivity, 
forth they walked, glittering like the 
^orning star, as fragrant as a lily, and 

£^8 fresh as an oyster. 

I We breakfasted on the top of the 

f tower ; and after our repast, the min- 
strel told me that he had employed the 
day before in composing a Metrical 
Romance, called " Monk ton Castle;" 
which, with my permission, he would 
now repeat. 
I was delighted ; and to give it every 

I advantage, I placed him at the harp^ 
flung his black garments over him, and 
making him sit on the battlements, 
endeavoured to fix him in the fine at-^ 
titude of old Allan Bane; but his limbs 
tvere* so muscular and impracticable, 
that I could make nothing of them« 
With ah emphatic enunciation, he 
thus be&^an. 
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MONKTON CASTLE. 

A METRICAL ROMANCE. 

^^ Awake^ my harp, sweet plaintiff, wake one 
more, 

Now while bedight in shadowy amice dim, 
E?e bathes the mountains in her radiant gore, 

And edges ocean with a fiery rim. 
And while I touch, with nails ypared anew» 

Thy parallel and quadrupedal strings, 
May fairies brush away the vesper dew, 

That else mote moist the chorded chitterlings 
And ah ! full oft the learned tribe, I trow, 

With baleful dews of cayil damp thy strain. 
But morning shall return^ the sun shall glow. 

The baleful dews shall fly, the harp shall souni 
again. 

<* It was a castle of turrets grey, 

All nettles and chickweed inside ; 
Where the wind did howl the livelong day, 

And the livelong night beside. 
It had no windows or roof, I am sure, 

Or parlour for Bell-accoyle ; 
Where a Belamay and a Belamoure, 

In daynt Bellgards mote moyt.'* 
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^ '* That same parlour/* said Jerry, 
" has bells enough to bother the rook- 
ery of Thomastown, and that is the 
laigest in Iiieland/' 

V Nathlasse, to stablish her rights, I ween, 
Came to that castle fair Chembine. 

Nor the wind day and night could her astound, 
Nor the nettles and duckweed that grew on 
ihe ground. 

She was of the house of De Willoughby, 

And her story was long and melancholie ; 

But her beauty neyer could rivalled be, 

^^ Glittered her tresses like beams of sun, 
And snake.like over her neck did run. 

Her cheek, where dimpf^s made beauteous breach, 
LoTclily smiled, and the. down on each 

Was soft as fur of unfingered peach. 
While thro' her marble a blush did gleam. 

Like ruddy berries, all crushed in creaiHf 

*^ The minstrel to the castle hied« 
His mother's hope, - his mother's pride, 
Gramercy, how that mother cried 1 
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* He was a gentle man of thought, ; > a 

And graye, but not ungracious aught. 
His face with thinking lines was wrought* 
And though his head was bald a space, 
Soon will he get more hair i'th' plaee, 
Than he who shore it will get grace." 

** Now that is a slap at me!** cried 
Jerry, 

<< Yet, though he sold full half his booXs, 
To lay out money on his looks ; 
The lady had such deep disdain ; 
That the poor minstrel, in his pain, 

From the hour that is natal, 

To the hour that is fatal. 
Mote sing these words, and sing in Tain. 

SOKO. 

^^ 77^ btrds are all singing^ 
The bells are all ringing^ 
And tidings are bringing^ 

Of peace and of joy. 
Th§n let us^ my treasure^ 
In love without measure j 
And tenderest pleasure^ 

Our snoments employ.*^ 
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# ?« Eh ! what ? what's all that ?'* cried 
Jerry. " Why sure— body o'me, sure 
you ant — Oh, confound me, but 'tis 
making love to the mistress you are !" 
The minstrel blushed, and more 
pointedly repeated ; 

^* But her favourite warden, could he but singi 
He not unlistened, would touch the string. 
Tho' he was a man with unchisseled face ; 
From eye to eje too little a space ; 
A jester withouten one attic joke. 
And the greatest liar that eyer spoke." 

" Bad luck to you, what do you 
mean by that?** cried Jerry, running 
towards him. ^' I will box you for a 
shilling!** 

" You are not worth one,*' exclaim- 
ed the minstre^ starting up. 

*^ I will leave your carcase not worth 
one,'* cried Jerry. 

** That would be more than your's 
18 worth now^** returaed tJcii^ tsatAXv^ 
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*' For shame, toy friends!'* cnra^ 
" Mr. HigginsoQ, I declare your con- 
duct is that of a child/' 

" Because you treat me like one," 
said he. ^^ And you treat him like a 



man/* 



" But you should treat him like a 
gentleman,'* said I. 

" Well, well, well,*' cried the min- 
strel ; there is my hand for you, Mr. 
Sullivan/* 

" And there is mine for you,*' said 
Jerry. " Hand in hand is better than 
fist to fist at any time/* 

" I will defer hearing the remainder 
of your poem," said I, " till you have 
altered it. But my good friend, do 
not forget to tell that I inhabit the 
eastern turret, and to give a full de- 
scription of it. You might begin thus: 

'* He who would tiew that east tarret aright, 
Moat go at roiy.fiiigec^d mot«aitt%^i^^9Bl%** 
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losy-fingered ihorni ng ! ' ' cried 
Jdhy. *' Why, how can the morniDg 
have rosy fingers ?*' 

" It has not/' answered L " The 
poets only say so by way of ornament/* 

" And yet/* cried Jerry, " if I had 
said, when I was telling you my his- 
tory> that I saw a set of red fingers and 
thumbs rising in the east every morn- 
ing, I warrant you would have called 
me a liar, just as you did about that 
business of the Pacific Ocean/* 

" Why/* said the minstrel, " we 
poets are permitted a peculiar latitude 
of language, which enables us to tell 
Homeric falsehoods, without fear of 
the society for discountenancing vice. 
Thus, when we speak of 

' The lightnirtg of her angel smile,* 

we do not expect one to believe that 
fire comes out of her mouth, wheor 
ever it laughs/' 
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<* Not unless her teeth werd flinti^ 
said Jerry. '^ But if you said that fin 
CQfne out of her eyes, one would be^ 
lieve you sooner; for this I know, 
that many and many a time Molly hai 
struck fire out of mine/* 

" A^ heroine's eye," said I, " give! 
a greater scope to the poet than anj 
thing in the world. It is all fire anc 
water. If it is not beaming, or spark 
ling, it is sure to be drowned or swim 
ming — ** 

** In the Pacific Ocean> I hope,' 
cried Jerry. 

" No, but in tears,** said the min 
strel. ** And of these there is an in 
finite variety. There is the big tear 
and the bitter tear, and the salt tear 
and the scalding tear.** 

" And, ah!*' cried I, *• how de 

lightful, when two lovers lay cheek t 

cheeky and miug^e X\^«e \je«c<i; o 
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ivheA the tender youth kisses them 
from his mistress's cheek V* 

** Troth, then, that must be no small 
comph"ment,'* said Jerry, *' since they 
anre so brackish and scalding as you 
«ay. AV^ater itself is maukish at any 
time, but salt water is the devil. 
Well, if 1 took such a dose of a sni- 
velling chit's tears, I would season it 
with a dram, or my name is not 
Jerry/* 

"And, by the by, I wish Jerry 
were not your name," said I. " *Tis 
so vulgar for a warden. Indeed, I 
have often thought of altering it to 
Jeronymo; which, I fancy, is the Ita- 
lian of Jerry. For, in my opinion, 
nothing can equal Italian names end- 
ing in O.'* 

■ " Exceptirish names beginning with 
O/' cried Jerry. 

" Nay," said I, " wYvat c^wX^^ ^w^\ 

rOL. III. H 
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than Montalto, Stefano, Morano, RU 
naldo, Ubaldo, Utaldo?*' 

" I will tell you/* said Jerry. 
<*0'Brien,0'Leary,0'Flah€rty,OTla- 
nigan, O^Guggerty, O^Shaugnassy — " 
" Oh, ecstasy */* exclaimed a voice 
just beneath the turreU I looked 
down, and beheld — Montmorenci him- 
self, clad in armour,^ and gazing up at 
me with an attitude that mocked mor- 
tal pencil. 

*' I waved my hand, arid smiled. 
" What ? whom do 1 behold ?** cried 
he. " Ah, *tis but a dream ! Yet I 
«poke to her, I am sure I spoke to her; 
and she beckoned me. Merciful pow- 
ers ! Why this terror ? Is it not Che- 
rubina, and would Cherubina hurt her 
Montmorenci ?'* 

" Jerry, Jerry,** said I ; " run doWn 

to the Black Chamber, and clean it out 

quick. Sweep the asJciea \tiVo ^ewt«.r> 
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hide the pipkin and kettle, pin up the 
cloaks against the walls; put the leg 
of mutton under the bed. Run, run. 
-—My lord, the Lady Cherubina hastes 
to receive your lordship at her ever- 
open portal." 

I then descended, and met him be- 
neath the gateway. His greeting was 
frantic, but decorous ; mine endearing, 
but reserved. Several very elegant 
things were said on both sides. Of 
course, he snatched my hand, and fed 
upon it. 

At last, when I supposed that Jerry 
had regulated the room abovfe, I con- 
ducted his lordship up the steps; while 
I anticipated his delight at beholding 
so legendary, fatal, and inconvenient a 
chamber. 

His astonishment was, indeed, ex* 
cessive. He stared round and round, 

h3 
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admired the black hangings, the bed, 
the bell, and the horn. 

" I see/* said he, advancing to the 
ashes, " that you are even classical 
enough to burn a fire of wood. But 
ha! (and he started,) what do mine 
eyes behold beneath these embers ? A 
BONE, by all that is horrible ! Perhaps 
part of the skeleton of some hysterical 
innocent, or some pathetic count, who 
was murdered centuries ago in the 
haunted apartment of this mysterious 
castle. Interesting relic! Speak, Lady 
Cherubina. Is it as I suspect?*' 

" Why,** said I, " I believe— that 
is to say — for aught I can tell ■ * * 

" *Pon my conscience,** cried Jerry, 
,^^ her ladyship knows just as well as I 
do that 'tis nothing but the blade-bone 
of mutton which she got broiled for her 
supper last night.*' 
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"Impossible, Sir!** exclaimed his 
lordship. " A heroine never eats of a 
four-footed animal. 'Tis always the 
leg of a lark, or the wing of a chicken/* 
And so saying, he began divesting him- 
self of his spear, shield, and helmet. 

" Pray, Mr. Blunderer,** whispered 
I to Jerry, " did I not desire you to 
clean out the room ?'* 

" You did not say a word about J;he 
blade-bone,** said Jerry. 

" But did I not bid you clean out 
the room ?'* repeated I. 

" Don*t I tell you — ** cried Jerry. 

" Can't you speak low ?** said I. 

" Don't I tell you that not one syl- 
lable about the blade-bone ever came 
outside your lips ?** 

" Grant me patience!** said I. " An- 
swer me yes or no. Did I, or did I 
not, order you to clean out the room ?** 

" Now bad luck to Mie^'* ^i\^\v^ 



It 
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** if you ant all this time confounding 
the blade-bone of mutton with the leg 
of mutton that you bade me put under 
the bed, • And accordingly *^ 

" Graciousgoodness!''saidI, "can't- 
you speak within your breath?'' 

** And accordingly/' whispered he, 
** I put it under the velvet pall, because 
I thought it might be seen under th^ 
bed/' 

" Well, that shewed some discre- 
tion/' said I. 

" Though after all my pains/' said 
Jerry, " there is the man in the. tin 
cloaths has just stripped down that 
same pall, and discovered the mutton, 
and the parsnips, and the bag of salt, 
and the pewter spoons, and " 

<' Oh, Jerry, Jerry!" said I, drop- 
ping my arms lifeless at my sides ; 
" after that, I give you up !" 
/ then called to ViU loxdd\\9^ and 
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drew off his attention, by beginning an 
account of all that had happened since 
our parting. He listened with great 
eagerness ; and, after my recital, beg- 
ged of the warden to retire with him, 
that they might consult on the best 
line of policy to be adopted in the pre- 
sent state of my affairs. 

They descended the steps; I re- 
mained alone. Montmorenci had left 
Iiis helmet, shield, and spear behind^ 
I pressed each of them to my heart, 
heaved several sighs, and paced the 
chamber. Still I felt that I was not 
half fervent or tender enough ; some- 
thing was still wanting, and I had just 
asked myself if that something could 
be love, when I heard a sudden dis- 
turbance below; his lordship crying 
out, " Oh, what shall 1 do ?" and 
Jerry bidding him " grin and bear 
it.'* 
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Down I hastened, and beheld Jerry 
belabouring him without mercy, 

" Wretch," cried I, rushing between 
them: " forbear/' 

" Not till I beat him to a paste,'* 
cried Jerry. " The villain, to go and 
oflfer me a bribe if I would help him in 
forcing you to marry him." 

" 'Tis false as hell !" cried his lord- 
ship. 

" I would stake my life that it is,** 
said I. " So now, Mr. Sullivan, down 
on your knees this moment, and ask 
pardon, or quit my service." 

" But can that restore the teeth he 
has knocked out?" exclaimed his lord- 
ship, with a finger in his mouth. 

" Teeth !^' cried I, shuddering. 

" Two teeth,** said he. 

** Two teeth!" exclaimed I, faintly. 

** Two front teeth,** said he. 

^^ Then all is over!** muttered I. 
'^ Matters have taken ^ Axe^v^^vAVwrsx- 
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** What do you mean ?'* cried he. 

" My lord," said I, " are you 
quite, quite certain that you have lost 
them ?'• 

'* See yourself," cried he, lifting his 
lip. *' They are gone, gone for ever !** 

'* They are indeed," said I. " And 
now you may be gone too.'* 

*' Ha! what mean you?'* cried he. 

** My lord," said I, " of this you 
must be conscious, that a complete set 
of teeth are absolutely indispensible to 
a hero." 

" Well ?" cried he, starting. 

" Well," said I, " having lost two 
of your's, you must be conscious that 
you are no longer a hero." 

" You stretch my heart-strings 1'* 
cried he. " Speak ! what hideous whim 
is this?" 

" No whim, my lord," answered I; 
" but principle, and iovxu^^^i <:>\\.\v5* 

u'5 
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heroic; founded on that law, which 
rejects as heroes, the maimed, the 
blind, the deformed, and the crippled. 
Trust me, my good lord, teeth are just 
as necessary in the formation of a hero 
as a comb/* 

"By Heaven r* cried he; "I can 
get other teeth at a dentist's ; a com- 
position of paste that would amaze 
you. I can by all that is just/' 

" That you may, my lord,*' said I, 
*' and be happy with them ; for never 
can you be happy with me/* 

*' I am wilder than madness itself!*' 
cried he ; '* I am more desperate than 
despair! I will fly to the ends of the 
^arth, hide in a cavern, and throw my 
ideas into a sonnet. On a fine sum- 
mer's evening, when you walk towards 
the mountains, sometimes think of 



me. 



^^ Never as a lover^ my lord/* said 



.* 
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I: "so put that out of your head at 
once. Oh! it shocks me to think I 
should ever have received you as 
one!'' 

He began a tremendous impreca- 
tion ; but was interrupted by the sud- 
den arrival of a gentleman on horse- 
back, with a servant after him. The 
gentleman stopped, alighted, ap- 
proached. 

" Mr. Betterton!'* cried I; ** can it 
be possible?'* 

" Nothing is impossible,** said he, 
with his obsequious bow and confirm- 
ed smile, " when the charming Che- 
rubina prompts our eflforts. You re- 
member you left me in a ridiculous 
dilemma, which your friend Stuart 

contrived;— masterpiece of ingenuity, 

• 

faithj and for which I freely forgive 
him : he*s an excellent young fellow j * 
excellent, *pon my soul; and 1 have 
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iDade my friends so merry with an ac- 
count of that affair. Well, 1 remained 
in limbo till the sessions, when none 
appearing to prosecute, the judge dis- 
charged me ; so the first use I made 
of my liberty was to visit Lady Gwyn, 
who told me that I should find you 
here : here therefore 1 am to pay you 
my devoirs/' 

I thanked him, and then bade Jerry 
run towards the village, and hurry my 
vassals ; as the castle lost much of its 
pomp without them. 

Jerry went : my visitors recognized 
each other ; and already their hostile 
feelings and opposite interests had be- 
gan to manifest themselves, when, to 
my great surprise^ three men turned 
short round the western tower, and 
stood before me. 

" That is she!^' cried one of them. 

I looked at the speaker^ and recog* 
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nized in him the postilion who had 
brought down the barouche. 

" Your name is Cherry Wilkinson/* 
said another of them to me. 

" Sir," said I, haughtily: " my 
name is Lady Cherub?na de Willough- 

by." 

" That is your travelling name/* 
rejoined he : " but your real name I 
discovered at your lodgings in Drury- 
Lane; which lodgings I found out 
from the wife of one Jerry Sullivan, 
the man that conspired with you to 
swindle Mr. Perrot, the coach-maker, 
out of the barouche yonder. You see, 
I have the whole story ; so you need 
not deny it; and now, Miss, look at 
this warrant. larrestyou, in the king's 
name, for the most audacious piece of 
swindling that ever came in my way 
to know." 

With these words he «e\x%A\si^^^w^ 
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was dragging me from the castle, while 
1 screamed for help. 

^* A rescue ! a rescue !*' cried Bet- 
terton, and collared the man who held 
me. Montmorenci laid hold of the 
other, and the servant felled the posti- 
lion to the ground. And now a furious 
fight began. The man whom Better- 
ton had seized drew a pistol and fired 
it: at this moment, down came the 
minstrel from the turret; I got loose 
and ran into the castle, nor ventured 
to look again, till, after much uproar, 
I heard a shout of victory from my 
friends : then venturing to the gate- 
way, I saw the three wretches limping 
from the place, in piteous pliglit. 

It now appeared that the ball aimed 

at Betterton had just grazed the fleshy 

part of his servant's arm, which was 

bleeding a good deal. I felt much 

shockedj and assisted him in binding 
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the wound. This matter employed 
some minutes, and during that time, I 
could perceive Betterton and Montmo- 
renci whispering earnestly together. 
At last Betterton addressed me thus : 
" Now, Lady Cherubina, should we 
remain here much longer, we shall 
certainly be seized and imprisoned for 
having assaulted his majesty^s officers 
in the discharge of their duty. We 
have, therefore, nothing for it but 
flight. My hou^e is but a few miles 
distant, and as these officers could not 
have known me, we shall be perfectly 
isiafe there. What says your ladyship? 
Shall we repair thither?'" 

" Sir/' answered I ; '' as I was not 
concerned in that assault, and as I am 
innocent of the crime for which they 
came to take me, nothing shall induce 
me to quit my castle : if they chuse to 
make another attempt^ I ^Vv^W %t^ ^kx'Cicv 
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them, establish my innocence, and re- 
turn triumphant. But if I am to act 
on the skulking system, how can I re- 
side here at all ?'* 

Montmorenci now joined his entrea- 
ties, butlremained immoveable. Again 
they retired to consult, and again came 
forward. 

" Lady Cherubina," said Betterton, 
" you must excuse me when I say 
that both Lord Moatmorenci (for his 
lordship has just disclosed to me his 
noble lineage) and myself conceive 
ourselves fully warranted in compel- 
ling, if we cannot persuade your lady- 
ship, to leave this castle (where we 
cannot remain to protect you), and in 
conveying you to my mansion, where 
you will be safe.^' 

" Compel me?'' cried I. " Compel 
me? But I disdain to hold farther 
parley with you. F^ieNvell fot even 
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Minstrel, follow me to the Black 
Chamber.** 

" Stop them!** cried Betterton. 
His lordship placed himself between 
us and the gateway: the minstrel, 
brandishing his collected knuckles, 
struck him to the ground. Betterton 
assailed my brave defender behind, the 
servant before; but he fought with 
desperation, and his blow was like the 
kick of a horse. Still nudibers ap- 
peared about to prevail ; and now his 
breathing grew shorter, and his blow 
slower, when, transport to my sight! 
I beheld Jerry, with several of my 
vassals, come running towards us. 
•They reached us: the tide of battle 
turns, and his lordship and the servant, 
are well beaten with bludgeons; while 
Jerry himself does the honours to Bet- 
terton, in a kicking. 
Nobody could bear \t ixvox^ ^'^xx'Cs^j 
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than be;jlid ; and after it was over, he 
mounted his horse and vociferated : 

" Now, by all that is sacred, I will 
go this moment, raise the neighbour- 
hood, and have you driven from your 
nest, you set of vipers ; — you common 
nuisances, you ! Lady Gwyn*s castle 
shall no longer be made the receptacle 
of ragged and marauding Irishmen/' 

So saying, off he gallopped on one 
horse, and his lordship on another; 
while the servant trudged on foot. 

We now held a grand council of 
war, for affairs began to wear an alarm- 
ing aspect. If Betterton should put 
his threat of raising the neighbourhood 
into execution, a most formidable forcet 
might be collected against us. After 
much deliberation, therefore, it was 
jdecided, that some of the vassals 
should be dispatched to collect more 
of their countrymen^ who, they said. 
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slept in several adjoining villAges. I 
too wrote a note to Susan, begging 
that she would raise a counterposse in 
my favour, and rescue me from an im- 
placable enemy, as 1 had rescued her 
from a criminal and fatal attachment. 
This note 1 sent to her cottage by one 
of my vassals. 

During this awful interval, the re- 
mainder of those who had been with 
me yesterday arrived. I planted sen- 
tinels and outposts, and employed the 
rest in filling up the windows with 
stones, repairing the breaches, and 
3earching amidst the rubbish for the 
mouth of some subterranean cavern, 
where I might conceal myself in the 
last emergency. 

^ As r had not a white and azure 
standard, like Beatrice, I directed 
Jerry to stain a large piece of muslin 



with the blood of the wouuA^ ^^x- 
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vant, wiiich still besprinkled the grass; 
then to fasten it on a long pole, and 
hoist it, as my banner, at an angle of 
the eastern turret. 

Susan's cottage being only half a 
mile from the castle, the messenger 
soon returned with an answer, that she 
would certainly assemble her friends, 
and come to me. Just as he had an- 
nounced these happy tidings, another 
came back, with a fresh accession of 
ten Irishmen ; and in a short time 
more arrived; till at length we mus- 
tered to the amount of fifty. 

I stood, and gloried in my strength. 
Already I beheld the foundation of a 
feudal settlement. Already I consi-. 
dered myself the restorer of that chi- 
valric age, i^hen neighbouring barons 
were deadly foes, and their sons and 
daughters clandestine lovers. Ah! 
what times foe ^ Vveioxu^V It ^«& then 
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that the Lady Buccleugh and the Du- 
chess of Cleves flourished. 
• " And these/' cried I, in an ecstasy 
of enthusiasna, " these shall again re- 
vive in the person of Lady Cherubina 
De WiUoughby !" 

As I §poke, Jerry came to tell me 
that one of the scouts had just returned 
with information of his having seen a 
large party of Lady Gwyn's tenants as- 
sembling about a quarter of a mile off; 
in order, as he found on inquiry, to 
drive us from the castle. 

Now then was approaching the most 
important moment of my life, and I 
resolved to support my part with dig- 
nity. As the first step, I dressed my- 
self in a style of magnificence suited to 
the occasion. Having flung the dra- 
pery of embroidered gauze over my 
white muslin, I next (in imitation of 
Bncient heroines, who vrote 2cravc^w\\w, 
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the day of battle), put Montmorenci*s 
helmet on my head ; then, with his 
shield in the one hand, and his ^ear 
in the other, never did I look so 
lovely. 

I now called up the warden, and 
constituted him commander of the 
forces ; then ordered him to send six 
picked men, and the minstrel, as 
my body-guards, up to the Black 
Chamber. 

They came ; I equipped them in 
black cloaks and feathers, and made 
them mount to the top of the tower. 
In a few minutes afterwards I myself 
aicended with a beating heart. There 
I found the preparations for battle aU 
most completed . The bloody standard 
was streaming to the gale ; the body- 
guards were collecting a heap of stones 
from the broken parapet ; while be- 
iie3ir/i the tunet 1 b^VieVd iVve. ^whole^ 



* 
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of my troops, with oaken staffs, mar* 
shalled in awful array. The spectacle 
was grand and imposing. Lightly I 
leaned on my spear ; and while my 
feathered casque pressed my ringlets, 
and my purfled drapery floated and 
glistened in the sun, 1 stood on the 
battlements, mildly sublime, sweetly 
stern, amiable in arms, and adorned 
with all the terrible graces of beauty 
belligerent. 

I now resolved to harangue my men, 
for the purpose of encouraging them, 
and of attaching them to my person ; 
but as I knew nothing of political 
orationSf I had nothing for it but ta 
copy the speech of Beatrice io the 
Knights of the Swan ; and those thalr 
I had read in the daily prints. 

'A profound silence prevailed ; I- 
waved my spear, and thus began. 

^*'M^ brave asiOciatai, p«£t?Kx% cii 
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• 

my toil, my feelings and my fame' 
Two days have I now been sovereign 
of this castle, and I hope I may flatter 
myself that I have added to its pros- 
perity. Young, and without experi- 
ence, I merely claim the merit of 
blameless sentiments and intentions. 

" Thfeatened with a barbarous in- 
cursion from my deadliest enemies, I 
have deemed it indispensible to collect 
a faithful band of vassals for my de- 
fence. They have come at my call, 
and I thank them. 

^' I promise to them all such lawi 
and institutions as shall secure their 
happiness. I will acknowledge the 
majesty of the people, (Applause). I 
will give to them a full, fair, and free 
representation. (ApplauseJ. And I 
will grant to thelm a radical reform ; or 
in other words, a revival of the feudal 
systeny (ShouU of app{au»^J. I will 
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assume no monarchial prerc^atives 
that are unjust; if 1 shoul(J, do not 
forget that the people have always the 
power and the right to depose a 
tyrant. 

" 1 promise that there shall be no di- 
lapidated hopes and resources; no army 
of mercenaries, no army of spies, no 
inquisition of private property, no 
degraded aristocracy, no oppressed 
people, no confiding parliament, no 
irresponsible minister. (Acclamation). 
In short, I promise every thing. (Thun^ 
ders of acclafnationj. 

" Each man shall have an acre of 
ground, a cottage, and an annual sa- 
lary. (Long life to you! cried the 
troops. That is the best thing you have 
$a%dl) Such is the constitutioi^. such 
are the privileges that I propqiind to 
you. Now then, my brave Jellows, 
will you consent on l\\eM ^|^i^\V\c0^ 

roh. 111. I 
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to rally round my standard, to live in 
toy service, and to die in my defence? 
fffe will/ i»e f^illf tried they J. 

•* Thank you, my generous fol- 
lowers ; and the crisis is just ap- 
proaching when I shall have occasion 
for your most strenuous exertions. 
Already my mortal fqe prepares to 
6torm my castle^ and drive me from 
my hereditary domain. Already he 
has excited my own tenantry to sedi- 
tion against me. Should he succeed 
in his atrocious object, I must return 
to my tears, and you to your sickles. 
But should we repel him, my go- 
vernment will be secured, my terri- 
tory perhaps enlarged, my castle re^ 
built ; and the cause of liberty will 
triumph. What heart but throbs, 
ivhat voice but shouts, at the name of 
Jibertyi {Huzza /J Is there a man 



down bis life for liberty? ( Huzza !)^ 
And if, on an important occasion like 
the present, I might take the libertjr-«*4 
(Huzza!) to dictate, I would demand 
of you this day to sacrifice everj^ 
earthly consideration in her sacred 
cause. I do demand it of you, my 
friends. I call upon your feelings, 
your principles, and your policy^ to 
discard family, property, and life, in t* 
eause so just, so wise, and so glorious. 
Let eye, foot, heart, hand, be firm« 
be stern, be valiant, be invincible V^ 

I ceased, tlie soldiery tore the blu#> 
«ir with acclamations, and the ravens^ 
overhead flew swifter at the sound* 

I now found that it was not difficult 
to make a popular speech; and I 
judged that the same qualities which, 
hare made tne so good a heroin^ 
would, if I were a man, faaveiaada ine 
;i»r n iUuBtriouB a ptftnoU jr. 

I a 
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After much entreaty, I persuaded 
the minstrel to deliver an address ; as 
he, being learned, might expound 
constitutions and political economy 
better than I. He therefore leaned 
over the battlements, and began. 

" Gentlemen, 

" Unaccustomed as I am to pub- 
lic speaking, 1 feel that words are in* 
adequate to express my high sense of 
the honour you have conferred upon 
us. Gentlemen, 1 will institute an 
apt comparison between the founda- 
tion of this little settlement, and that 
of the ancient Romans ; in order to 
prove, that this, though small at pre- 
sent, may, like that, terminate in an 
exteiisive empire. Gentlemen, Rome 
took its rise from a set of the greatest 
beggars and reprobates that erer crawlr 
ed upfjfi eaxtli' 
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: " Throw him over, throw him 
over!'* burst from. the troops* 

The minstrel shrunk back in con- 
sternation. 

" Silence, lads, cried Jerry, " and 
I will make a bit of a speech for you ; 
but instead of sending you to Rome, I 
will send you no farther than Balli- 
nasloe. ( Laughter and bravo !) . Eh, 
my boys, don't you remember the 
good old fun at the fair there? To be 
sure, how we used to break each 
other's heads, without the least anger 
-or mercy; and to be sure, 'tis the 
finest feel in the world, when one 
gives a fellow a neat, clean, bothering 
blow over the skull, and down he 
drops like a sack ; then rises, and 
shakes himself like a wet dog, and 
begins again. (Much laughter). Ay, 
my boys, fighting may be an English- 
juan's or a Frenchman's bvi^m^'s»'3»^>ov:iX 

-■,-. 7 i» «. 
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by the Lord Harry, 'tis an IrishmanS 
amusement ! (Shouts). So nowt 
hearties, all you have to do is to club 
your sticks, and fancy yourselves at 
Ballinasloe; and never heed me if w« 
havn't a nice comfortable fight of it/* 
Rude as was this rhetoric, it touched 
the domestic spring of their hearts, and 
my patriotic promises did not pro* 
duce half such a roar of delight aa 
followed it. 

Silence was but just restored, when I 
jbeheld, from my turret, our enemies 
advancing in vast numbers across the 
common* I confess my heart sank at 
ihe sight; but I soon called to mind 
the courage of the feudal heroines, and 
^recollected that I was in no persona) 
danger myself. Then, the greatness 
of the cause animating me with ardoutt 
1 exclaimed : 
^ Lol youdet cofM out enemicsu 
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To arms, to anoisi ! Sound the tocsin ; 
blow, blow the born !" 

A vassal blew the horn. 

The warden then stationed his me^ 
in front of the gateway, which was the 
only vulnerable entrance into the cas* 
tie; and my body-guards, holding huge 
stones, stood forward on the battle* 
ments. All was ready. I trenobled 
with agitation. 

And now the fbe, having approached 
Within fifty paces, halted to recon^ 
noitre. The traitor .Montmorenci, di- 
vested of his armour, commanded them 
in person. Betterton was seen on 
horseback at a distance; and the 
troops themselves, about sixty ii^ nui»* 
ber, stood brandishing stakes, blud-r 
geons, and poles. As my men were 
not more than fifty in all, I looked 
round, with anxious expectation, for 

I 4 
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the succours promised by Susan ; but 
no sign of them appeared. 
. Montmorenci now began to form his 
troops into a compact phalanx, with 
the poles and stakes in front ; evi- 
dently for the purpose of piercing our 
line, and forcing the gateway. Jerry, 
therefore, called in his wings, and 
f trengthened the centre. He then de* 
fired those in the turret to direct all 
their stones against the foremost rank 
of the foe. 

"Soldiers,** cried I, " listen to my 
last commands. The moment you 
shall hear the horn sound again, whe- 
ther in the midst of. conquest, or of 
defeat, hurry back to the gateway, and 
draw up just as you stand at present; 
for whil&you are fighting at a dis- 
tance, my castle may be taken by sur- 
prise, unless I secure prompt assist- 
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ance. ' And now, my brave fellows, 
success attend your arms V^ 

As I spoke, the foe began advancing 
at a rapid rate : my troops awaited 
them with firmness; and when they 
had approached within fifteen paces of 
the castle, I gave the word to my body- 
guards, who hurled several vollies of 
stones in quick succession. Some of 
the foremost rank were staggered by 
them ; two behind fell, and amidst the 
confusion, in rushed my troops with a 
tremendous shout. Thick pressed the 
throng of waving heads, and loud grew 
the clamour of voices, and the clatter 
of staffs ; while the wielded weapons 
appeared and disappeared, like frag* 
dients of a wreck on the tossing surges. 
For some moments both armies fought 
in ofte unbroken maists; those struggling 
to gain the gateway, these to prevent 
them. -But soon, as iv]^ ^Xx^^^y:^^ 

1 5 
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irushiDg from opposite mountains, and 
meeting in the valley, broaden into a 
lake, and run off in little rivulets; so 
the contending ranks, after the first 
encounter, began to spread by degrees, 
and scatter over the plain. And now 
they w&re seen intermingled with each 
other, and fighting man to man. Here ' 
a small wing of my brave troops, 
hemmed in on all sides, were de- 
fending themselves with incredible 
fury. There a larger division of them 
were maintaining a doubtful contest t 
while a few stragglimg vassals, engaged 
in single combat, at a distance, wese 
driving their antagonists before them* 
At this juncture, Montmorend> 
with a chosen band that he kept around 
his persoB, had attacked the warden^ 
and a few who fought by his side» 
These performed prodigies of valour; 
k»t 4t Jasty over]^weced by numbesH 



they were beginnings to retire, covered 
with glory, when I dispatched f^ur <^ 
my body-guards, as la cprpse of rie- 
serve, to their assistance. They rnsbe4 
upon the chosen band, and checked its 
career. It spojj received reinforce- 
ments, and again pressed forward. { 
sent out the miq^itre} aad another 
vassal ; aiyl 9gain its progress was 
checked » 

But »pw my castle iwd bHt a single 
defender* our foes ivei;e dra^ipjg fright- 
fully ioear; ^nd if they cpu}d QJ9X^e turfi 
our flank, they would gain the (i^rret^ 
l^d oiake me their jprispqer. Tbi9 ^as 
the great crisis. A m^oigpQt fnpre» a.n4 
all foight be lost. 

" Blo^ir, blow the hpfH V* cri€4 !• 

The yastsal blew the brpjrn. 

At the signal, J a^ my dispersed 
t^KikOps c(m^ pourij^ fffm j^ll quarters 
U>^wM the CdStte* Vf^^ t«»P.Vw vW 
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gateway, halt, and form a front be- 
fore it. The foe, who had fallowed 
them in a confused manner, seeing 
them on a sudden so formidable, stop 
short. 

" Let the body-guards come into th^ 
castle!*' cried I. 

The body-guards obeyed. 

" Now, soldiers," cried I to the rest, 
*' if you rush upon the foe before they 
can collect again, and keep in a body 
with your captain, the day is our own. 
" Spring on them like lions ! Away, 
away !" 

The whole army shouted, and burst 
forward in a mass. Jerry led the van. 
Montmorenci with his sacred squa* 
dron fled before them. They pur- 
sued, overtook the fugitives, and after 
a short skirmish, tnade the whole de- 
tachment prisoners: while the remain* 
der, scattered iuo\\d!\i^c\\Qtv%^^\5^^^x. 
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a distance, and dared not advance. 
Never was a more decisive victory. 
My brave veterans marched back in 
triumph with eight captives; and then 
hal|^g at the gateway, gave three 
cheers. 

Palpitating with transport, I com- 
manded that the prisoners' hands 
should be tied behind their backs, and 
that they should be confined in the 
northern tower, with sentinels over 
them. 

As for Lord Montmorenci, his rank 
entitled him to more respect ; so I or- 
dered the warden to conduct him up 
to the Black Chamber.' 

I stood in the midst of my guards 
to receive him; and if ever grandeur 
and suavity were blended in one coun- 
tenance, it was in mine, at that 
glorious moment. 

" My lord/' saidl^^* n\*X<«^ ^'H^Xiv^ 
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SO ioag hoirered over the field with 
doubtfiil wing, has at last descended 
OB my legions, and crowned the scale 
of justice with the laurel of triumph. 
But though it has also put the person 
and the fate of the hostile chiefltain in 
my hands, think not I mean to use my 
power With harshness. Within tfaiese 
walls your lordship shall experience 
the kindest treatment ; but beyon4 
them you must not be permitted to gp^ 
till my rights are re-established amj my 
rebellious vass^s restored to tbeir al- 
legiance/' 

'< Fal lal la, lal lal la," said his loix}^ 
ship, stepping a mii^i^et, 

" Piftion him band a«d foot!" cried 
{, quite di:i^usted and /^.nraged. *^ ( 
will have no miqqeils ia t^is c^sde.'"^ 

" That I will do,*' Cfied Jerry, " for 
his feet are nimble enough at makijiig 
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fast. The creature is all voice and 
kgs, like a grasshopper/' 

Just as the minsti'el and warden had 
•eciu^d his wrists and ankles with a 
handkerchief, a vassal came to tell me 
that a number of men, afud a girl at 
their bead^ were running towards the 
i^astle. 

*^ I thought she would not disap- 
point me!'" cried I, as I hastened 
down to meet her^ It was, indeed^ 
&UMO herself, and a train of youths. 
J {Stood at the gateway ready to recme 
ber, and trembling with texror, lest 
B^tterton and the routed remans of 
his aroay., who were now consulting 
together .^ some distance^ should in- 
tercept her* 

These feais were not at all lessened 
when I saw her stop, .as she ^rived 
Mftonigst them, and converse with 
them aome tiioi^. I VM^ wy uv^^ 
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hold themselves in readiness to sup« 
port her, and we shouted to her with 
all our might. But just judge of my 
consternation, when I beheld her and 
her party enrolling themselves in the 
hostile ranks, and the whole allied 
force preparing to pour down upon us! 
I stood horror-struck. Her ingrati- 
tude, her perfidy, were incredible. 

But I had no time for moral reflec- 
tion. My own glory and the interestk 
of my people demanded all my thoughts. 
What was I to do ? We had taken but 
eight prisoners, and these too would 
require a strong guard; while the trai* 
terous Susan had brought a reinforce- 
ment of twenty men to the foe ; so that 
to contend against such superior num- 
bers in the field would be madness. 

I determined therefore to draw all 
my troops and all my prisoners into 
the eastern turtet> ^ud to' «taad a re» 
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gular siege; for, as we had a large stock 
of provisions, we might hold out se« 
veral days. In the mean time our 
enemies, tired of such a protracted 
mode of warfare, and having other oc- 
cupations of more importance, would 
probably retire and leave us in quiet 
possession. 

This plan was put into instant exe<* 
cution. I had the prisoners placed in 
the Black Chamber, with a numerous 
guard; and I made the remainder of 
my soldiery man the battlements. 

These arrangements were but just 
completed, when I beheld our formid- 
able opponents advancing in line, with 
Betterton, on horseback, at their head. 
Again^my men armed themselves with 
stones; again the horn was sounded; 
again three cheers were given. 

When the besiegers had arrived 
within forty paces of us^ tVieN V^NXj^^* 
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Then Betterfon, waving a white hand- 
Jcerchief, advanced under the walla, 
and spoke thu9 : 

•♦ Lady Cherubina De Willoughby, 
I demand of you to surrender at discre- 
tion* Refuse, and I pledge myself 
that in five minutes I will drive tht 
leopard into the sea, and plant my 
ftandard on the towers of Monk ton/' 

" Sir, I both refuse, and defy yoa» 
My castle is impregnable/^ 

<< Not to hunger, at least,'' cried 
Betterton; ^^for we will turn the giegt 
into a blockade/' 

" Yes, to hunger!" exclaimed tba 
minstrel, flinging down half a loaf of 
bread, that had remained since break* 
frst. ^^ There, Sir, is a proof of it, 4^ 
duced from the Roman history V* 

^* As I perceive that war is inevita- 
ble/' said Betterton, ^' I shall stand 
acquitted bot)h h^t^ aud hereafter fof 
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all its consequences, by my now just 
going through the form of proposing a 

GENERAL PACIFICATION.*' 

** Pacific Ocean V cried Jerry, " No, 
thank you ; I have got a surfeit of that 
word already/* 

" Nay, my honest fellow ** 

** Never honest-fellow me,** cried 
Jerry; "it won't take, old boy. So 
bad maniiers to you, and that is worse 
than bad luck, go boil your tongue 
hard, like a calve*s, and then it won't 
wag so glib and smooth ; — ay, and go 
boil your nose white like veal tjoq* But 
this I can tell you, that you will nei- 
ther beat us out, nor starve us out; for 
we have sticks and stones, and meat 
tnd good liquor ; and we will eat toge- 
ther, and drink together, and-^ 

" And sleep together, I suppose, 
cried Betterton: "for of course, her 
ladyship will think Mitloin^ o( %W;^v\v^ 
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in the same apartment with twenty or 
thirty men." 

The fatal words fell upon me like a 
thunderbolt! It was, indeed, too true, 
that a large portion of my troops musi 
remain all night in the Black Cham- 
ber, as there would be no room for 
them elsewhere: so how in the name 
of wonder could I contrive to sleep? 
. Certain it is, that EUena I^ Rosalba 
travelled a whole day and night in a 
carriage with two ruffians, who never 
left her for a moment; and it was not 
till after Luxima and the missionary 
had journeyed together several entire 
days, that (to quote the very words) 
for the first time since the commencement 
of their pilgrimage she was hidden from 
his view. How these heroines managed 
1 know not; but this I know, that I 
could not abide the idea of sleeping in 
the presence 6i mew* Axvd ^et> to sur- 
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render my sweet, my beloved, my ve- 
nerable castle, the hereditary seat of 
my proud progenitors, at the moment 
of an immortal victory, ere the laurel 
was yet warmed on the throbbings of 
my forehead ;— and all for what ? For 
the most pitiful and unclassical reason 
that ever disgraced a human creature. 
Why, I should be pointed at, scouted 
at. " book, look, there is the heroine 
who surrendered her castle, because— *' . 
and then a whisper and a titter, and a 
" 'Tis fact 'pon my honour/* Oh, my 
friend, my friend, the thought was 
madness ! 

I considered, and reconsidered, but 
every moment only strengthened mc 
more and more in the conviction that 
there was no remedy. 

" Jerry,*' said I, "dear Jerry, we 
must surrender/' 

" Surrender*/^ excYaOTi^di ^«rj^ 
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•• Why then, death alive, for what?*' 
** Because,'* answered I, " my mo- 
desty would prevent me from sleeping^ 
before so many men/* 

" Poo," cried he, " do as I do. Hav« 
too much modesty to shew your mo- 
desty. Sleep ? By my soul you shall 
sleep, and snore too, if you have a 
mind. Sleep ? Sure, can't you pin the 
curtains round, so that we shan't see 
you ? Sleep ? Sure, how did the ladies 
manage on board the packet that I 
came over in ? Sleep— sleep — sleep? O 
murder. I believe we must surrender, 
sure enough. O murder, murder, *tis 
all over with us ? For now that I think 
of it, we shan't have even room to lift 
down you know.'* 

*^ This is a sad afiair," said I to th« 

i 

minstrel. ^' Can you deviie no re- 
medy?" 
'^ None,** «aid tVie m\tMAtc\^VANi.^va^ 
through his very eyc^^\\i« 
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« Well/' cried Betterton, « is tbd 
council of war over?" 

" Yes, Sir," said I, " tad I consent 
to conclude a peace/' 

*' I thought you would/' cried Bet- 
terton ; " so now for the terms." 

After much altercation, these articles 
(written by Betterton, with his pencil^ 
imd signed by him and the warden^ 
who went down for the purpose) were 
^{[feed upon by the contending powenu 

Art. !• 

All the prisoners, at present in the 
castle, shall be forthwith released. 

Art. 2. 

The troops of the contendiog pow« 
cfs shall consign their arsis into the 
hands of the respective leaders. 

Art. S. 

The commandant of \^e\ke.i\e^^ 
diall evaouate tVve c%ftiiV^^ ^\ ^^^^^ 
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head of his men, and take a northerly 
direction ; and at the same moment 
the commandant of the besieging army 
shall lead his forces in a southerly di- 
rection; 

Art. 4. 

The Lady Cherubina De Wil- 
loughby shall depart from the castle as 
soon as both armies are out of sight; 
and she shall not hold communicaticHi, 
direct or indirect, with the warden, for 
the space of twenty-four hours. 

Art. 6. 

The minstrel, Higginson, shall be 
permitted to remain with the Lady 
Cherubina, as her escort. 

(Signed) Bbtteeton. 

Sullivan* 

While Bettetton returned to his 
army, for the pxxt^^e oS ^\iTvww^K«j5j, 
the peace, 1 fi^xeA V\xNx ^«rj xa ^a!»^ 
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iiim in London at the expiration of 
twenty-four hours. 

I now perceived Susan running to- 
wards the castle, with all her men ; and 
as soon as she got under the walls, she 
cried : 

*' No peace; no peace; but bloody, 
bloody war! Come down here, yogi 
wretch with the steel bonnet, till I tear 
your eyes out;— you special babe of 
hellv that robbed me of the only friend 
I had oi\ earth \'* And she ran on with 
the most horrible imprecations* and 
▼ows of vengeance, 

" Arrah, and is that Susy V* cried one 
of my men, leaning over the battle* 
ments. 

•* Patick O'Brien!'' exclaimed she. 
*• Oh! Patrick, Patrick, are you so 
faithless as to be taking part with my 
niortal enemy ?'* 

^* I am taking part w\l\i m^ o^^nXr}^ 
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men/* cried Patrick; " and we have 
just made a peace; so by gog, if you 
break it, *tis yourself will be my mor- 
tual innimy !'* 

" Dear, dear Pfttrick !*' said sbci 
" don't let that vile woman decoy 
you from me, and I will do whatever 
you desire." 

'' Then I desires you to go back this 
moment,'* said Patrick. 

Susan retired to the main body 
without uttering a word. 

The several articles were then exe- 
cuted in due form. The prisoners were 
liberated: the soldiers on both sides 
laid down their arms. I distributed ail 
my remaining money amongst my men; 
they thanked me with a shout; and 
then, headed by the warden, issued 
from the castle. At the same time, 
Betterton and his party marched off 
tbe Held. 
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When Jerry had got almost out of 
sight, he halted his men, faced them 
towards the castle, and all gave three 
last cheers. I waved my handkerchief 
and cried like a child. 

I then took a tender leave of my dear 
Black Chamber; and with a heavy 
heart, and a tardy step, departed from 
my castle, till better days^ should enable 
me to revisit it. I [Proceeded with the 
minstrel to the poor woman's cottage^ 
whence I now write ; and I have just 
dispatched him for a chaise, as I shall 
return to London immediately. 

My heart is almost broken. 

Adieif. 
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LETTER XL, 

MS. 

O YE, WHOEVER YE ARE, WHOM 
CHANCE OR MISFORTUNE MAY HERE- 
AFTER CONDUCT TO THIS SPOT, TO 
VOU I SPEAK, TO YOU REVEAl* THE 
STORY OF MY WRONGS, AND ASK YOU 
TO REVENGE THEM. VAIN HOPE ! 
YiT IT IMPARTS SOME COMFORT TO 
BELIEVE, THAT WHAT I NOW WRITE 
MAY ONE DAY MEET THE EYE OF 

A fellow-creature; that THE 

WORDS WHICH TELL MY SUFFERINGS 
MAY ONE DAY DRAW PITY FROM THE 
FEELING HEART. 

KNOW THEN, THAT ON THE NIGHT 
OF THE FATAL, DAY WHICH SAW ME 
^DRJVEN FftOM MY CASTLE, BY RUTH* '' 
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LESS FOES, FOUR MEN IN BLACK 
VISAGES, RUSHED INTO THE eOTTAGS 
WHERE I HAD TAKEN SHELTER, BORE 
ME FROM IT, AND FORCED ME ANII 
MT MINSTREL INTO A CARRIAttE. 
WS TRAVELLED MILES IN IMPENE- 
TRABLE SILENCE. AT LENGTH THET 
STOPPED, CAST A CLOAK OVER MY 
FACE, AND CARRIED ME IN THEIH 
ARMS, ALONG WINDING PASSAGES^ 
AND UP AND DOWN FLIGHTS OV 
STEPS. THEY THEN TOOK OFF THB 
CLOAK, AND I FOUND MYSELF IK 
AN ANTIQUE AND GOTHIC APART- 
MENT. MY CONDUCTORS LAID DOWN 
A LAMP, AND DISAPPEARED* 1 
HEARD THE DOOR BARRED UPOli 
ME. O SOUND OF DESPAIr! O MO- 
MENT OF UNUTTERABLE ANGUISH ! 
,SHUT OUT FROM DAY, FROM FRIENDS, 
FROM LIFE — IN THE PRIME OF MY 
YEARS; XN THB HILIGWH ^Y ^^ 

K3 
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TRANSGR£;^SIONS,-r-I SINK UNDER 

THE 

«###♦# 

^ ALMOST AN HOUR HAS NOW PASSED 
IN SOLITUDE AND SILENCE. WHY AM I 
BROUGHT HITHER ? WHY CONFINED 
THUS RIGOROUSLY? THE HORRORS OF 
iDBATH ARE BEFORE MY EYES. O DIRS 
extremity! O STATE OF LITING DEATH 1 
IS THIS A VISION? ARE THESE THINGS 
&EAL? ALAS^ I AM BEWILDERED. 

###### 

Such, Biddy, was the manuscript 
that I scribbled last night, after the 
mysterous event which it relates. 
Yqu shall now hear the particulars of 
^U that has occurred to me since. 

After the ruffians had departed, and I 
bad raiJied my sp\T\t%^ I took u^ the 
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lamp, and began examining the cham* 
ber. It was spacious, and the feeble 
light that 1 carried could but just pe- 
netrate it. Part of the walls were 
hidden with historical arras, worked 
in colourless and rotten worsted, which 
depicted scenes from the Provencal 
Romances; the deeds of Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers; the Crusaders, 
Troubadours, and Saracens ; and the 
Necromantic feats of the Magician 
Jurl. The walls were wainscotted 
with black larchwbod : and over the 
painted and escutcheoned windows 
hug iron visors, tattered pennons, and 
broken shields. An antique bed of 
decayed damask, with a lofty tester^ 
stood in a corner; and a few grand 
moth-eaten chairs, tissued and fringed 
with threads of tarnished gold, were 
round the room. At the farther 
end, a picture of a soVd\et ow V^\^^- 

R 4^ 
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back, darting his, spear upon a mani 
who held up his hands in a suppli- 
cating attitude, was enclosed in a frame 
of uncommon size, that reached down 

^o the ground. An old harp, which 
occupied one corner, proved imprison- 
ment, and some clots of blood upon 
the floor proved murder. 

I gazed with delight at this admira<< 
ble apartment. It wa& a perfect trea- 
sure: nothing could be more com^ 
plete : all was in the best style of hor-^ 
ror ; and now, for the first time, I felt 
the full consciousness of being as real 
a heroine as ever existed. 

I then indulged myself with imagin- 
ingthe frightful scenesi should undergo 
here. Such attempts to murder me, 
such ghosts, such mysteries! figures 
flitting in the dusty perspective, quick 
steps along the corridor, groans, and an 

j/Z-minded lord ot l\ie c^aXVe^. 
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In the midst of this pleasing reverie, 
methought 1 heard a step approaching. 
It stopped at the door, the bolts were 
undrawn, and an antiquated waiting- 
woman, in fardingale, ruffles, flounces, 
and flowered silk, bustled into theroom. 

" My lord,'* said she, " desires me 
to let your ladyship know that he 
will do himself the honour of waiting 
on you in half-an-hour." 

" Tell your lord," said I, " that I 
shall be ready to receive him : but 
pray, my good woman," said I, " what 
is the name of your lord?*' 

"Good woman!" cried she, bridling 
up; ** no more good woman than your- 
self: Dame Ursulina, if you please.'* 

" Well then, Dame Ursulina, what 
is his name?" 

« The Baron Hildebrand," answered 
she. " The only feudal chicftam U?t 
in England/^ 

K 6 
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" And what is the name of his 
castle?'* 
x/ " Gogmagog," answered she: " and 
it is situated in the Black Forest of 
Grodolphon^ whose oaks are coeval 
with the reign of Brute/' 

" And, alas!" cried I, " why have 
I been seized? Why thus imprisoned? 
Why '^ 

The Dame laid her finger across her 
lips, and grinned volumes of mystery. 

" At least, tell me,'* said I, with a 
searching look, ^^ how comes that blood 
on the floor; for it appears but just 
spilt ?'' 

" Lauk!" cried she, '' that blood is 
there these fifty years. Sure your lady- 
ship has often read in romances of 
blood on floors, and daggers, that look- 
ed as fresh as a daisy at the end of cen- 
turies. But, alas-o-day ! modern blood 
iron 't keep like the ^ocA cj^\^tf)^. 
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Ay, ay, ay; the times have degene- 
rated in every thing ; — even in harps. 
Look at that harp yonder : I warrant 
'lis in excellent tune at this moment, 
albeit no human finger has touched it 
these ten years: and your ladyship 
must remember reading of other cob- 
webbed harps in old castles, that re- 
quired no tuning-hammer, after lying 
by whole ages. But, indeed, they do 
say, that the ghost keeps this harp in 
order, by playing on it o'nights." 

" The ghost!" exclaimed I. 

" Ay, by my fackins,*' said she ; 
** sure this is the haunted chamber of 
the northern tower ; and such sights 
and noises — Santa Catharinaof Siehna> 
and St. Bridget, and San Pietro, and 
Santa Benedicta, and St. Radagunda^ 
defend me!'' 

Then, aspirating an ejaculatign-^ she 
bmtily hobbled out oi t\ie x^m> vcsA 
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locked the door after her, withdut giv-* 
ing me farther satisfaction. 

However, the visit from Baron 

^Hildebrand occupied my mind more 
than the ghost ; and I sat expecting it 
with great anxiety. At last, I heard a 
heavy tread along the corridor : the 
door was unbarred, and a huge, buC 
majestic figure, strode into the cham-^ 
ber. The black plume towering on his 
cap, the armorial coat, Persian sash, 
and Spanish cloak, conspiring with the 
most muscular frown imaginable, made 
]iim look truly tremendous. 

As he flung himself into a chair, he 
tast a Schedoniac scowl at me ; while 
1 felt, that one glance from the corner 
of a villain's eye is worth twenty 
^traight^forward looks from an honest 
man. My heart throbbed audible, my^ 
hosom heaved like billows: I tbnevr 

iMto my features a cou^enxui^ %\sv^^ 
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and stood before him, in alj the silence 
of despair, something between Niobe, 
patience, and a broken lily. 

" Lady!" cried he, with a voice that . 
vibrated through my brain ; " I am the 
Baron Hildebrand, that celebrated ruf- 
fian. My plans are terrible and un- 
searchable. Hear me. 

"My daughter, the Lady Sympa- 
thina, though long betrothed to the 
Marquis De Furioso, has long been 
enamoured of the Lord Montmorenci. 
In vain have I tried entreaties and im- 
precations: nothing will induce her 
to relinquish him; even though he has 
himself confessed to her that you 
reign sole tormentress of his heart. 

" While doubtful what course to 
take, I heard, from my vassals, of your 
having seized on a neighbouring castle, 
and of Montmor-enci's being there ^N\tVv 
you. The mooient waa Xoo ^t^^^^^ 
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to be lost. I planted armed spies about 
the castle, with orders to make you 
and hira prisoners the first opportu- 
nity. These orders are executed, and 
his lordship is a captive in the western 
turret. 

" Now, Madam, you must already 
guess my motive for having taken this 
step. It is to secure your immediate 
marriage with his lordship, and thus to 
terminate for ever my daughter's hopes, 
and my own inquietude. In two days, 
therefore, be prepared to give him your 
hand, or to suffer imprisonment for 
life." 

" My lord,*' said I, "I am a poor, 
weak^ timid girl, but yet not unmind- 
fill of my noble lineage. I cannot con- 
sent to disgrace it. My lord, I will not 
wed Montmorenci." 

^^ You will not V* cried he^ starting 
from his seat 
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^^ I will not/' said I, in a tone of the 
sweetest obstinacy. 

** Insolent!'* exclaimed he, and be- 
gan to pace the chamber with prodigi- 
ous strides. Conceive the scene; — 
the tall figure of Hildebrand passing 
along, with folded artns ; the hideous 
desolation of the room, and my shrink- 
ing figure. It was great, very great. It 
resembled a Pandemonium, where an 
angel of light was tormented by a 
fiend. Yet insult and oppression had 
but added to my charms, as the rose 
throws forth fresh fragrance by being 
mutilated. 

On a sudden he stopped short be* 
fore me. 

" What is your reason for refusing 
to maiTy him ?" said he. 

" My lord,** answered I, " I do not 
feel for his lordship the passion of 
love. " 
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"Love!" cried he, with yells of 
laughter. " Why this is Sympathine^s 
silly rhodomontade. Love! There is 
no such passion. But mark me, Ma- 
dam : soon shall you learn that there 
is such a passion as revenge!" And 
with these words he rushed out of the 
chamber. 

Nothing could be better than my 
conduct on this occasion. I was de- 
lighted with it, and with the castle, 
and with every thing. 1 therefore knelt 
and chaunted a vesper hymn, so soft, 
and so solemn ; while my eyes, like a 
magdalen's, were cast to the planets. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XLL 

4' 

I HAD flung myself on the bed : my 
lamp was ext\ngu\aVvedi\ ^w^xvwi ^^^ 
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began to pour its opiate over me, when^ 
(terrible to tell !) me thought I heard 
steps stealing through my very cham- 
ber. 

*' She sleeps,*' whispered a voice. 

** Then poniard her at once,'* said 
another. 

** Remember, I must have five 
liucats,'* said the first* 

^ Four,'* said the second : ♦* Gruf- 
flan, the tormentor of innocenta, would 
charge but two.'' 

** Then I will betray the murder/' 

^^ I will take good care you shall 
^ot." 

*'How so?" 

'^ I M'ill assassinate you after it." 

•* Diavolo! 'Tis prudent, howeve?. 
But by St. Jago, I will not consent to 
be assassinated under a ducat &-piece 
to my children*" 
• ** Well, you shall have X\\eia^^ 
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^' Then, Moestro mio illustrissimot 
the Bravo Abellino is your povero de- 
votissimor^ 

The next instant my stained eye* 
balls saw a figure half starting from 
behind the tattered arras, in a long 
cloak, and flat cap. His right hand 
held a dagger, and his left a dark 
lantern, that cast a yellow glare on the 
ruffianly sculpture of his visage. 

I screamed ;— but sorry am I to say, 
less like a heroine than a sea gull ;— ^ 
and the bravo advanced. On a sudden, 
the door of the chamber was burst 
open, and Montmorenci rushed for-^ 
ward, with a brandished sword. At 
the same moment, Baron Hildebrand 
sprang from behind the tapestry. 

" Tum,villain!** cried Montmorenci ; 
and a desperate battle began. 

My life was the stake. I hung upon 
every blow, w\uced qa xVv& ^ts^l dc« 
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cended on Montmorenci, and moved 
s he moved, with agonised mimicry. 

At length, victory declared in his 
avour* The bandit lay lifeless, and 
:be baron was disarmed; but escaped 
>ut of the chamber. 

" Let us fly!** cried my preserver, 
matching me to his heart. '' 1 have 
bribed a domestic.*^ A horse is in wait- 
ing.— Let us fly !*^ 

. ^^ Let us, let us !" said I, disengaging 
myself. 

"Yet hold!" cried he. «I have 
saved your life. Save mine, by con- 
senting to an immediate i^ion." 

" Ay, my lord '* 

**What?*^ 

" I cannot.^' 

" Cannot !'' 

^ Come, my lord; do come f' 

" On my knees, lady-^" 

" Seizer the villain, and \mmwe\v\\sv 
in (be deepest dungeon \** ey.c\ivKi^^ 
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the baroD, rushing into the room with 
his domestics. 

Some of them laid hold on Mont- 
morenci, the rest bore off the body of 
the bandit. The baron and I were left 
alone. 

" My lord," said I, flinging myself 
at his feet (for alas, I had now lost all 
my magnanimity), ^'thatman ismyhoiw 
ror and detestation. But only promisei 
to spare my life for one day more, and 
indeed, indeed, I will try if I can maki 
up my mind to marry him.- 

" ^Tis well,^' said the baron. " To- 
night you sleep secure: to-morrow 
decides your fate." 

He spoke, and stalked out of the 
chamber. 

This horrid castle— would I had 
never set foot in it. I will escape if I 
can, I am resolved. I have already 
tried the wa\U) iot^^\dA\x*^\i^\^5\^lor 
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I concealed door ; but nothing of the 
iind can I discover. And yet some- 
thing of the kind there must be, else 
iiow could the baron and bravo have 
mtered my chamber? I protest this 
^cility of intrusion in antique apart- 
nents is extremely distressing. For 
)esides its exposing one to be mur- 
iered, just think how it exposes one 
:o be peeped at« I declare I dare not 
3Fen undress, lest some menial should 
ae leering through a secret crevice. 
Ob, that I were once more in the mud 
lottage ! I am sick of castles. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XLIL 

This morning, after a maid had 
skaned out tile room. Dame Ursulina 
brought l>reakia8t. 
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" Graciousnessosity !" cried she, 
*^ here is the whole castle in such a 
fluster; hammering and clamouring^ 
and paddling at all manner of possets, 
to make much of the fine company that 
is coming down to the baron to-day/' 
" Heavens!'* exclaimed I, " when 
will my troubles cease? Doubtless 
they are a most dissolute set. An 
amorous Verezzi, an insinuating Ca* 
vigni, and an abandoned Orsino; be- 
sides some lovely voluptuary, some 
fascinating desperado, who plays the 
harp, and poisons by the hour." 

*' La, not at all,'' said the dame. 
" We shall have none but old Sir 
Charles Grandison, and his lady. Miss. 
Harriet Byron, that was;— old Mr. 
Mortimer Delville, and his lady. Miss 
Cecilia, that was ;T-«nd old Lord Mor« 
timer, and his lady. Miss Amanda» 
that was." 
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*^* Can it be possible?*' cried I. 
" WFiy these are all heroes and he- 
roines !'* 

- " Pon my conversation, and by my 
fig, agd as I am a true maiden, so they 
are,** said she ; " for my lord scprns 
any other sort of varment. And we 
shall have such tickling and pinching; 
and fircumdandying, and cherrybran- 
dying, and the genteel poison of bad 
wine; and the warder blowing his 
horn, and the baron in his scowered 
annour, and I in a coif plaited high 
with ribbons all about it, and in the 
most rustling silk I have. And Phi- 
lip, the butler, meets me in the dark. 
*^ Oddsboddikins," says he (for that is 
his pet oath), '^ mayhap I should know 
the voice of that silk ?'' '' Oddspitti- 
Icihs," says I, ^' perad venture thou 
should'st;*' and then he catches me 
found the necky and ^^ 
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"There, there!" cried I, '' you 
distract me.'*- 

" Marry come up!*^ muttered she. 
•* Some people think some people- 
Marry come up, quotha!" Aq4 she 
flounced out of the room. 

I sat down to breakfast, astonished 
at what I had just heard. Harriet 
Byron, Cecilia, Amanda, and their 
respective consorts, all alive and well! 
Oh, could I get but one glimpse of 
them, speak ten words with them, I 
should die content. I pictured them 
to myself, adorned with all the vene- 
rable loveliness of a virtuous old age,— 
even in gteyness engaging, even in 
wrinkles interesting. Hand in hand 
they walk down the gentle riape of 
life, and often pauie M took btck upon 
the dcen^B that th«y have passed— ^th« 
bappy tale of fthe»r thildhood, tbe twr<* 
retted castte^ tiM «\^ts\tiMixsAMMtt»^^ 
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This reverie was interrupted by the 
return of Dame Ursulina. 

" The baron/' said she, " has just 
gone off to London ; we think either 
for tb6 purpose of consulting physicians 
about his periodical madness, or of ad- 
vising government to propose a peace 
with France. So my young mistress, 
the Lady Sympathina, is anxious to 
visit you during his absence, — ^as he 
prohibited her ; — and she has sent me 
to request that you will honor her with 
your permission." 

" Tell h^r I shall be most happy to 
see and to solace a lady of her mise- 
ries,*' answered L " And I trust we 
shall swear an eternal friendship when 
we meet.^' 

'* Friendship,** said the dame, " is 
the soft soother of human cares. O, 
to see two fair females sobbing rea^c^w- 
dent, while their b\ue ^^e^ ^vw^ 

VOL. III. i^ 
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through their tears like hyacinths bath- 
ed in the dews of the morning!'' 

" Why, dame/' cried I, " how did 
you manage to pick up such a charming 
sentiment, and such elegant language P' 

" Marry come up!'* said she, "I 
havn't lived, not I, not with heroines, 
not for nothing. Marry come up, 
quotha !" And this frumpish old wo- 
man sailed out of the chamber in a 
gteat fume. 

1 now prepared for an interview of 
congenial souls ; not was I long kept 
in suspense. Hardly had the dame 
disappeared, when the door opened. 
again, and a tall, thin, lovely girl, flew 
into the room. She stopped opposite 
me. Her yellow ringlets hung round 
her pale face lik& a mist round. the 
moon. Again she advanced, took both 
my handS) aud stood gazing on my 
feature». * 
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** Ah, what wonder/' said she, 
** that Montmorenci should be capti- 
vated by these charms ! No, I will 
not, cannot take him from you. He 
is yotir's, my friend. Marry him, and 
leave me to the solitude of a cloister.** 

" Never !" cried I. " Ah, madam, 
ah, Sympathina, your magnanimity 
ttmazes, transports me. No, my friend; 
;youi*s he shall, he must be ; for you 
Jove him, and I hate him..^' 

" Hate him I'* cried she ; " and 
wl^efore ? Ah, what a form is his, 
and ah, what a fate t Locks like the 
3picy cinnamon ; eyea half dew, half 
lightning ; lips like a casket of jewels, 
loveliest when open .— — " 

*^ And teeth like the Sybil's books,'* 
«aid I; ♦' for two of them are wanting." 

** Ah,'' cried tHe; <* this I am in- 
formed is your reaaott fot t^\ \SNax- 
ryiog bim ; *Hf his c\M«m4\%i|B&aB^^^ 
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teeth, like Sampson's strength in his 
hair/' 

" Upon my honor," said I, " I would 
not marry him, if he had five hundred 
teeth. But you, my friend, you shall 
marry him, in spite of his teeth/' 

" Ah," cried she, " and see my 
father torture vou to death ?" 

" It were not torture," said I, " to 
save you from it/* 

" It were double torture/' cried she, 
'^ to be saved by your's/' 

" Justice," said I, *' demands the 
sacrifice/' 

" Generosity," said she, " would 
spare the victim/' 

" Is it generosity/' said I, " to wed 
me with one I hate ?" 

" Is it justice/' said she, " to wed 
me with one who hates me ?" 

'* Ah, my friend/' cried I, " you 
may Vnttiish me m j^.\l^\\^i^^\^»^. wA 
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Gallican repartee, but never sh^H you 
conquer me in sentimental magnani- 
mity/' 

*' Let us then swear an eternal friend- 
ship," cried she. 

** I swear!'* said I. 

" I swear!** said she. 

We rushed into each other's arms. 

*' And now," cried she, when the 
first transports had subsided, " how 
do you like being a heroine ?" 

" Above all things in the world,** 
said I. 

** And how do you get on at the 
profession ?*' asked she. 

" It is not for me to say,** replied I. 
" Only this, that ardor and assiduity 
are not wanting on my part.** 

" Of course then,** said she, " you 
shine in all the requisite qualities. Do 
you blush well ?** 

** As well as can be ex^^c; 
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*' Because/' said she, " blushing i« 
my chief beaut3\ I blush one tint and 
three-fourths with joy; two tints, in- 
cluding forehead and bosom, with mo- 
desty ; and four with love, to the points 
of my fingers. My father once blushed 
me against the dawn for a tattered ban- 
ner to a rusty poniard/* 

* And who won ?*' aaid I. 

" It was play or pay/^ replied she ; 
•• and the morning happened to be 
misty, so there was no sport in that 
way; but I fainted, which was just a^s 
good, if not better. Are you much 
addicted to fainting ?" 

" A little,*' said I. 

" 'Ponhcinor?'' 

*• Well, ma'am, to be honest with 
you, I am afraid I have never fainted 
yet ; but at a proper opportunity I flat- 
ter myself " 

^ijdHMulove," 99\d ^^^ ^^ do apt be 
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* 

distressed about the matter. If you 
weep well/tis a good substitute. Do 
you weep well ?" 

" Extremely well, indeed/' said I. 

" Come then," cried she, '♦ we will 
weep on each other's necks/' And 
she flung her arms about me. We re- 
mained some moments in motionless 
endearment. 

** Are you weeping ?'^ said she, lit 
length. 

" No, ma'am," answered I. 

** Ah, why don't you ?" said she. 

** I can't, ma'am," said I ; " I can't." 

" Ah, do," said she. 

*' Upon my word, I can't," said I: 
** sure I am trying all I can. But, bless 
me, how desperately you are crying. 
Your tears are running down ray bo* 
'som like a torrent, and boiling hot too* 
Excuse me, ma'am, but you will give 
me my death of tcfld.** 

1. 4 
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" Ah, my fondling," said she, rais- 
ing herself from my neck ; " tears are 
my sole consolation. Ofttimes I sit and 
weep, 1 know not why; and then I 
weep to find myself weeping. Then, 
when I can weep, I weep at having 
nothing to weep at ; and then, when 
I have something to weep at, I weep 
that I cannot weep at it. This very 
morning I bumpered a tulip with my 
tears, while reading a dainty ditty that 
1 must now repeat to you. 

" The moon had just risen, as a maid 
parted from her lover. -A sylph was 
pursuing her sigh through the deserts of 
air, bathing in its warmth, and enhaling 
its odours. As he flew over the ocean, 
he saw a sea^nymph sitting on the shore, 
and singing the fate of a shipwreck, that 
appeared at a distance, with broken 
fnasts^ and fi^ixa% rudder « Hct tu- 
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itrument was her own long and blue 
tresses^ which she had strung across rocks 
of coral. Tlhe" sparkling spray struck 
ihem, and made sweet music. He saw^ 
he lovedf he hovered over her. But in^ 
visible^ how could he attract her eyes? 
Incorporeal^ how could he touch her? 
Even his voice could not he heard by 
her amidst the dashing of the waves, and 
the melody of her ringlets. The sylphs^ 
pitying his miserable state^ exiled him to 
a bower of woodbine. There he sits^ dips 
his pen of moonshine in the subtle dew 
ere it falls, and writes his love on the 
bell of a silver lily.^^ 



This charming tale led us to talk of 
moonshine. We moralized on the un- 
certainty of it, and of life ; discussed 
sighs, and agreed that they were charm- 
ing things; enumerated the v^xvc^^\% 
kiads of tresses — ^ftaxeu^ %^\^^W\ ^^%- 

1^6 
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put, amber, sunny, jetty, carroty j 
und I suggested two new epithets,— 
sorrel hair and narcissi ne hair. Such 
a flow of soul never was. 

At last she rose to depart. 

** Now, my love,'* said she, " I am 
in momentary expectation of Sir Charles 
Grandison, Mortimer Delville, and 
Lord Mortimer, with their amiable 
wives. Will you permit them, during 
the baron's absence, to spend an hour 
with you this evening ? They will not 
betray us. I shall be proud of shewing 
you to them, and you will receive 
much delight and edification from their 
society.'* 

I grasped at the proposal with eager- 
ness; she flitted out of the chamber 
with a promissory smile ; and I was so ' 
charmed, that I began frisking about, 
and snapping my fingers, in a niost ii*- ; 

decorouu maoxiitx. 
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What an angel is this Sympathifta! 
Her face has the contour of a Madona» 
with the sensibility of a Magdalen* 
Her voice is soft as the last accents of 
a dying maid. Her language is engag- 
iiYg, her oh is sublime, and her ah is 
beautiful. 

Adieu. 
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Towards night I heard the sound 
of several steps approaching the cham- 
ber. The bolts were undrawn, and 
Lady Sympathina, at the head pf the 
company, entered, and announced their 
names. 

** BlesB me !" said I, involuntarily j 
for such a set of objects never wevB 
4ieen. 

Sir Charlei GraBAvRou^^«a»^^ 
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the first. He was an emaciated old 
oddity in flannels and a flowing wig. 
He bowed over my hand, and kissed 
it — his old custom, you know. 

Lady Grandison leaned on his arm, 
bursting with fat and laughter, and do 
unlike what I had conceived of Harriet 
Byron, that I turned from her in disgust. 

Mortimer Delville came next ; and 
my disappointment at finding him a 
plain, sturdy, hard-featured fellow, 
was soon absorbed in my still greater 
regret at seeing his Cecilia, — once the 
blue-eyed, sun-tressed Cecilia, — now 
flaunting in all the reverend graces of 
a painted grandmother, and leering 
most roguishly. 

After them, Lord Mortimer and his 
Amanda advanced ; but he had fallen 
into flesh ; and she, with a face like 
scorched parchment, appeared both 
i'/oiceii-hearted and \>io\L^xi-H«\wded ; 
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such a perpetual sighing and wheezing 
did she keep. 

I was too much shocked and disap- 
pointed to speak ; but Sir Charles soon 
broke silence ; and after the most te- 
dious sentence of compliment that I 
had ever heard, he thus continued: 

** Your ladyship may recollect I 
have always been celebrated for giving 
advice. Let me then advise you to 
relieve yourself from your present em- 
barrassment, by marrying Lord Mont- 
morenci. It seems you do not love 
him. For that very reason marry him. 
Trust me, love before marriage is the 
surest preventive of love after it. 
Heroes and heroines exemplify the 
proposition. Why do their biogra- 
phers always conclude the book just 
at their wedding? Simply because all 
beyond it is unhappiness andhatred.^^ 

« Surely, SirChwW ^\^V^^^^^ 
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must be mistaken. Their biographers 
(who have such admirable information, 
that they can even tell the thoughts 
and actions of dying personages, when 
not a soul is near them), these always 
end the book with declaring that the 
connubial lives of their heroes and 
heroines are like uoelouded skies, or 
unruffled streams, or summer all the 
year through, or some gentle simile or 
other." 

" That is all irony,'' replied Sir 
Charles. " But I know most of these 
heroes and heroines myself; and I 
know that nothing can equal their mi* 
sery.'* 

*' Do you know Lord Orville and 
his Evelina?*' said I; ** and are not 
they happy?" 

** Happy!" cried he, laughing, 
" Have you le^Uy never heard of theif 
notorious m\ffs^ \?^^' \\.\s^%\iv\\ ^^^ 
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terday that she flogged him with a 
boiled leg of mutton, because he had 
sent home no turnips/* 

" Astonishment !*' exclaimed I. 
" And she, when a girl, so meek/* 

** Ay, there it is,** said he. " One 
has never seen a white foal or a cross 
girl; but often white horses and cross 
wives. Let me advise you against 
white horses.** '" 

" But pray,** said I, addressing 
Amanda, ^' is not.}K>ur brother Oscar 
happy with his Adela ?** 

" Alas, no,*' cried she. " Oscar 
became infatuated with the charms of 
Evelina's old governess. Madam Du- 
val; so poor Adela absconded; and 
rile, who was once the soul of mirth, 
has now grown a confirmed methodist ; 
curls a sacred sneer at gaiety, loves 
canting and decanting, piety aud eoa 
de vie. In short, the A^nW \% n«^ 
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busy about her, though she sometimes 
drives him away with a thump of the 
Bible/' 

" Well, Rosa, the gentle beggar-girl, 
—what of her?" said I. 

" Eloped with one Corporal Trim/' 
answered Sir Charles. 

" How shocking!*' cried I. " But 
Pamela^ the virtuous Pamela ?*' — 

'• Made somewhat a better choice," 
said Sir Charles ; '' for she ran off with 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, when 
he returned to the happy valley/* 

'' Dreadful accounts, indeed !** saidl. 

" So dreadful,*' said Sir Charles, 
bowing over my hand^ '* that I trust 
they will determine you to marry Mont- 
morenci. *Tis true, he has lost two 
teeth, and you do not love him ; but 
was not Walstein a cripple ? And did 
not Caroline of Lichfield fall in love 
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with him after tlleir marriage, though 
she had hated him before it?'* 

" Recollect/' cried Cecilia, " what 
perils environ you here. The baron 
is the first murderer of the age.** 

" Look at yonder blood,'* cried old 
Mortimer Delville, 

" Remember the bandit last night/' 
cried old Lord Mortimer. 

** Think of the tremendous spectre 
that haunts this apartment,** cried La- 
dy Grandison. 

" And above all,** cried the Lady 
Sympathina, " bear in mind that this 
chamber may be the means of your 
waking some morning with a face like 
a pumpkin/' 

" Heavens !" exclaimed I, " what do 
you mean ? My face like a pumpkin?'* 

*' Yes/' said she. " The dampness 
of the room would swell it up like a 
pumpkin in a single uig^VvVj* 
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" Oh!*' ladies and gentlemen," 
cried I, dropping on my knees, " you 
see what shocking horrors surround me 
, here. Oh ! let me beseech of you to 
pity and to rescue me. Surely, surely 
you might aid me in escaping !'' 

" It is out of the nature of possibili- 
ties,'' said Lady Sympathina. 

" At least, then,'' cried I, ** you 
might use your influence to have m$ 
removed from this vile room, that feel9 
like a well.'* 

" Fly !** cried Dame Ursulina, ruDi- 
ning in breathless. ^* The baron hay 
just returned, and is searching for you 
all. And he has already been through 
the chapel, and armoury, and gallery; 
and the west tower, and east tower, 
and south tower ; and the cedar cham- 
ber, and oaken chamber, and black 
chamber, and the grey, brown, yellow, 
green^ pale pinW^ %\l^\>\vx^\ ^wd^verY 
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shade, tinge, and tint of chamber m 
the whole castle. Benedicite, Santa 
Maria; how the times have degene^ 
rated ! Come, come, come/^ 

The guests vanished, the door W2^ 
barred, and I remained alone. 

1 sat ruminating in sad earnest, on 

the necessity for n^y consenting to this 

hateful match ; when (and I protest to 

you, I had not thought it was more 

.than nine o'clock), a terrible belj, 

which I never heard before, tolled* 

with an appalling reverberation, that 

•rang through my whole frame, the 

jfrightful hour of One ! 

At the same moment I hearda noiae; 
.and looking towards the opposite end 
■of the chamber, I beheld the great pic- 
ture on a sudden disappear; and, stand- 
ing in its stead, a tall figure, cased in 
blood-stained steel, and A^'ith a spectral 
visage, the perfect couwteiKipOTX. ^\ ^^ 
baron's. • 
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I sat gasping. It uttered these se- 
pulchral intonations. 

" / am the spirit of the murdered AU 
phonso. Lord Montmorenci deserves thee. 
Wed him^ or in two days thou Uesl a 
corpse. To-morrow night I come again,^^ 

The Buperhunnan appearance spoke; 
and (oh, soothing sound) uttered a 
human sneeze! 

" Damnation !*' it muttered. " All 
is blown !" And immediately the pic- 
ture flew back to its place. 

Well, I had never heard of a ghost*8 
sneezing before: so you may judge I 
soon got rid of my terror, and felt 
pretty certain that this was no blood- 
less and marrowless apparition, but 
the baron himself, who had adopt- 
ed the ghosting system, so common ia 
romances, for the purpose of frighten* 
ing me into his schemes. 

However, 1 Vi^.d idlo\« dv^^^^eted a 
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concealed door, and with it a chance of 
escape. I must tell you, that escape 
by the public door is utterly impracti- 
cable, as a maid always opens it for 
f those that enter, and remains outside 
till they return. However, I have a 
plan about the private door; which, if 
the ghost should appear again, as it 
promised, is likely to succeed. 

I was pondering upon this plan> 
when in came Dame Ursulina, tak- 
ing snuff, and sneezing at a furious 
rate. 

•* By the mass,'* said she, " it re- 

joiceth the old cockles of my heart to 

' see your ladyship safe ; for as I passed 

your door just now, methought I heard 

theghst *' 

** You might well have heard it,'* 
said I, pretendfng infinite faintness, 
." for I have seen it; and it entered 
throv^h yond^x picture**^ 
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" BenediciteT** cried she, " but it. 
was a true spectre!" 

*' A real, downright apparition/' 
said I, ^^ uncontaminated with th© 
smallest mixture of mortality/' 

'' And didn't your ladyship hear tne 
sneeze at the door ?" said she. 

" I was too much alarmed to hear any 
thing," answered I. " But pray have 
the goodness to lend me that snuff- 
box, as a pinch or two may revive mc' 
from my faintness." I had my reasons 
for this request. 

" A heroine take snuff!" cried she, 
laying the box on the table. " Lack- 
a-daisy, how the times are changed! 
But now, my lady, don't be trying ta 
move or cut that great picture ; fof " 
though the ghodt comes into the cham- 
ber through it, no mortal can. S ' 
know better t\\«i\ to let a{ou give me 
the slip i and 1 w\\\XA\^«W>^ ^si^^w^^ 
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my knowledge of bolts and bars. 
When I was a girl, a young man 
lodged in the house ; and one night he 
stole the stick that I used to fasten the 
hasp and staple of my door with. 
Well, my mother bade me put a carrot 
(as there was nothing else) in its 
place. So I put in a carrot — for I was 
a dutiful c^ughter ; but I put in a 
boiled carrot — for I was a love-sick 
maiden, £b, don't I understand the 
doctrine of bolts and bars ?'' 

" You understand a great deal too 
much/' said I, as the withered wanton 
went chuckling out of the chamber. 

I must now retire to rest# ^ 1 4<> Qot 
fear being disturbed by a bmto to* 
night ; but I am uneasy, lest I should 
wake in the morning with a face like 
a pumpkin. 

Adieu« 
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About noon the Baron Uildebrand 
paid me a visit, to hear, as he said, my 
final determination respecting my mar- 
riage with Montmorenci. I had pre- 
pared my lesson, and I told him that 
my mind was not yet entirely recon- 
ciled to such an event ; but that it was 
much swayed by a most extraordinary 
circumstance which had occurred the 
night before. He desired me to relate 
it; and I then, with apparent agita- 
tion, recounted the particulars of the 
apparation, and declared that if it 
should come again I would endeavoar 
to preserve my presence of mind, and 
enter into conversation with it ; in 
order (as it appeared quite well in- 
formed of the p\cXute^ \» Ve«wi ^\3«>- 
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ther my marriage with his lordship 
would prove fortunate or otherwise. 
I th^n added, that if its answer should 
be favourable, I would not hesitate 
another moment to give him my hand. 

The baron, while he could not sup- 
press a smile, protested himself highly 
delighted with my determination of 
speaking to the spectre, and encou- 
raged me not to fear it, as it was the 
most harmless creature of its kind ever 
known. 

He then took his leave. I spent the 
remainder of the day reflecting on the 
desperate enterprise that I had planned 
for th^ nigljit, and fortifying my mind 
by recalling all the hazardous escapes - 
of other heroines. 

At last the momentous hour was at ^y 
hand. The lamp and snuff-box lay on 
the table. I sat anxious^ acvd W<^\X. %. 
watchful eye upoa t\!ie ipv<!X\vt^% 

rot. III. VL 
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The bell tolled one, again the pic- 
ture vanished, and again the spectre 
stood there. Its left thumb rested 
upon its hip, and its right hand was 
held to the heavens. I sent forth a 
well-executed shriek, and hid my face 
in my hands, while it spoke these 
words : 

" / come to thee for the last time. 
Wilt thou wed Montmorenciy or mlt thou 
not? — Speak." 

" Oh ! cried I, *' if you would only 
promise not to do me a mischief, I 
have something particular to ask of 
you.'' 

" A spirit cannot harm a mortal,** 
drawled out the spectre. 

" Well' then,** said I, faltering and 
trembling. — ** Perhaps — pardon 
perhaps you would first have the-^ 
nes8 to walk\n.*' * ' 

The spectre siAv^xi^eA. ^ Ifcvi \akx^ 

uad paused. 
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*' Tdis is so kind, so condescend- 
iug/' said I, ^' that really— do take a 
chair.** 

The spectre shook its head mourn* 
fully. 

" Pray do,** said I, " you will 
oblige aie/* 

The spectre seated itself in a chair; 
but atoned for the mortal act by an 
immortal majesty of manner. 

" As you are of another world/* 
said 1, ^' *tis but fair to do the honours 
of this ; and in truth, I am not at all 
astonished that you apparitions should 
speak so harshly as you usually do, 
we mortals always shew such evident 
aversion and horror at your appear- 



ance.** 



, " There is a prejudice gone forth 
against us," said the spectre, with a 
hollow voice, " in consequence of our 
comlDg at night, Vike t\k\eN^%^^ 
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" Yes," said I, " at one precisely. 
And it has often struck me how well 
the clocks of old castles were kept, for 
they regularly struck just as the ghost 
appeared. Indeed, ghosts keep such 
kte hours, that- 'tis no wonder they 
look pale and thin. I do not recollect 
ever to have heard or read of a fat or a 
fresh-coloured phantom.*' 

" Nor of a ghost wanting a limb of 
an eye,** said the spectre. 

" Nor of an ugly ghost,** said I 
bowing. 

The spectre took the compliment, 
•nd bowed in return. 

" And therefore,** said the spectre, 
^^ as spirits are always accurate resem-* 
blances of the bodies that they once 
inhabitedy none but thin and pale per- 
sons can ever become ghosts.** 

" And by the same rule,*' said I, 
none but blue«eyed aiik\\%c\^«ii-\NaviRA 



a 
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persons can go to lieaven ; for our 
painters always represent angels so. I 
have never heard of a hazeJ-eye4 
angel, or a black-haired cherub/' 

** I know/' said the spectre, " if 
angels are, as painters depict theip^ 
always sitting naked on cold clouds, I 
would rather live the life of a ghost, to 
the end of the chapter/* 

" And pray," cried I, " where, and 
how do ghosts live ?'* 

" Within this very globe/' said the 
f pectre. ^' For this ,globe is not, as 
most mortals imagine, a solid body, 
but a round crust about ten milep 
thick ; and the concave inside is fur- 
nished just like the convex outside, 
with wood, wat^, vale And siountain. 
Id the centre stands a nice liibtle golden 
sun, about the siw of a pippin, and 
lights our internal world; where, what-* 
ever enjoyments^ v^e Vosi^ %s^ \5^fc\i^"^^ 
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retain as ghosts. We banquet on vi- 
jsionary turtle, or play at aerial n^arbles, 
or drive a phantasmagoric four in hand. 
The young renew their amours, and 
the more aged sit yawning for the day 
of judgment. — But I scent the rosy air 
of dawn. Speak, lady; what question 
art thou anxious that I should ex- 
pound f" 

** Whether/' said I, " if I marry 
Lord Montmorenci, I shall be happy 
with him or not?** 

*' Blissful as Eden/^ replied the 
spectre. " Your lives will be con- 
genial, and your deaths simultaneous.'^ 

^* And now,'' said I, walking closer 
to it, ^^ will you do me the favouFto 
take a pinch of snuff?'' 

" Avant!'^ it cried, motioning me 
from it with its bapd. 
- But quick as thought, I flung the 
whole conte\il% o^ ^^^ ^^^^''^ ^'^2i!\ xcxs^ 
its eyes. 
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"Blood and thunder!" exclaimed 
the astonished apparition. 

I snatched the lamp, sprang through 
4he frame of the picture, Ihut the cori- 
cealed door, bolted it ; while all the 
time I heard the phantom within, 
dancing in agony at its eyes, and 
sending mine to as many devils as, 
could well be called together on so 
short a notice. 

Thus far my venturous enterprise 
had prospered. I now found myself 
in a narrow passage, with another door 
at the farther end of it ; and I prepared 
to traverse winding stairs, subteiTa- 
nean passages,, and suites of tapestried 
apartments. I therefore advanced, and 
opened th6 door; but in an instant 
started back ; for I had beheld a lighted 
hall, of modern architecture, with 
gilded balustrades, ceiling painted in 
fresco, Etruscan lamps, and stueca- 
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work ! Yes, it was a villa, or a casino, 
or a pallazo, or any thing you please 
but a castello. Amazement! Horror! 
What should I do ? whither turn ? 
delay would be fatal. Again I peeped. 
The hall was empty ; so, putting down 
my lamp, I stole across it to an open 
door, and looked through the chink. 
I had just time to see a Persian saloon, 
and in the centre a table laid for 
supper, when I heard several steps 
entering the hall. It was too late to 
retreat, so 1 sprang into the room ; and 
recollecting that a curtain had be- 
friended me once before, I ran behind 
one which I saw there. 

Instantly afterwards the persons en- 
tered. They were spruce footmen, 
bringing in supper. Not a scowl, not 
a mustachio amongst them. 

As soon as the covers were laid, a 
crowd of company c^«\e Uvx^Ulug into 
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the room ; but, friend of my bosom, 
fancy, just fency my revulsion of 
soul, my dismay, my disgust, my bit- 
ter indigaation-^oh ! bovn sball I de- 
scribe to you half what I felt, when I 
recognised these wretches, as they 
entered one by one, to be the identical 
gang who had visited me the day be- 
fore, as heroes and heroines ! I knew 
them instantly, though they looked 
twice as young ; and in the xnidst of 

them all, as blithe as larks, came BeU 

••• 

terton himself and Lord Altamont 
Mortimer Montmorenci ! My heartdied 
at the sight. 

After they had seated themselves^ 
Betterton (who sat at the head, and ' 
therefore m as master) desired one of 
the servants to bring in " the crazed 
poet/* And now two .footnjen ap'- 
peared, carrying between them a large 
meal-bag, filled with Iligginson ; which 

IflL 5 
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they placed to the table, on a Vacant 

seat. The bag was fastened at the 

top, and a slit was on the side of it. 
The wretches then began to banter 

him, and bade him put forth his head; 

but he would neither move nor speak. 

At last they turned the conversation 

to me. 

*' I wonder can he be ghosting her 

all this time ?*' said Betferton. 

" Well," cried the fellow who had 
personated Sir Charles Grandison, " I 
ought to have played the ghost, I am 
so much taller than he/' 

" Not unless you could act it hett&t 
than you did Grandison,*' said the late 
Lady Sympathina. " No, no, I was 
the person who performed my part 
well ; — pouring a vial of hot water 
down her neck, by way of tears; and 
frightening her out of her senses by 
talking of a &ce like a pumpkin!' 



» 
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** Nay," cried my Lord Montmo- 
renci, " the best piece of acting you 
ever saw was when I first met her at 
the theatre, and persuaded her that 
Abraham Grundy was Lord Altamont 
Mortimer Montmorenci/* 

" Except/' said Betterton, " when 
I played old Whylome Eftsoones, at 
the masquerade, and made her believe 
that Cherry Wilkinson was Lady 
Cherubina De Willoughby/' 

I turned quite sick ; but I had no 
time for thought, the thunderclaps 
came so thick upon me. 

'^ She had some mad notioifbf the 
kind before/' said Grundy (I 4iave 
done with calling him Montmorenci), 
^Vfor she fancied that an old piece of 
parchment, part of a lease of lives, 
was an irrefragable proof of her being 
Lady De Willoughby." 

" Ay/' cried Betterton, " and of 
poor Wilkinsoru^s be\tv^ V« ^^x^^^wv^^ 
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instead of her father; on the, strength 
of which vagary he lies at this mo- 
ment in a madhouse/' 

" But/* said Grundy, " her setting 
up for a heroine, and her affectation 
while imitating the manners and lan- 
guage that authors chuse to give their 
heroines, would make a tiger laugh. 
I vow and protest, our amorous inter- 
view, where she first told her love, 
was the most burlesque exhibition in 
nature. I am thine, and thou art 
mine! whimpered the silly girl, sink- 
ing on my bosom. She now says she 
does not love me. Don't believe a 
syllable of it. Why, the poor creature 
could not even bridle her passion in 
my presence. Such hugging and kiss- 
ing as she went on with, that, as I 
hope to be saved, I sometimes 
thought she would suffocate me out- 
right.'' 

'' Tis false asYveWr c\\^ei.\. \^x»%v 
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ing into tears, and running from be- 
hind the curtain. ** Upon my sacred 
honour, ladies and gentlemen, 'tis 
every word of- it a vile, malicious, 
execrable falsehood ! Oh, what shall 
I do? what shall I do ?'* and I wrung 
my hands with agony. 

The guests had risen from their 
seats in amaze ; and I now made a 
spring towards the door, but was in- 
tercepted by Betterton, who held me 
fast. 

" In the name of wonder," cried he, 
" how came you here?" 

" No matter," cried I, struggling. 
" I know all. What have I ever done 
to you, you base, you cruel people?'* 

*' Keep yourself cool, my little 
lady," said he. 

" I won't, I can't!" cried I. " To 
use me so. You vile set ; you horrid, 
horrid set!" 
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** Go for another meal-bag/* said he, 
to the servant. " Now, madam, you 
shall keep company with the bagged 
poet." 

" Mercy, mercy !" cried I, " What, 
will no one help me ?*' 

*• I will if 1 can !" exclaimed Hig- 
ginson, with his head thrust out of the 
bag, like a snail ; and down he slided 
from his seat, and began rolling, and 
tumbling, and struggling on the floor^ 
till he got upon his feet; and then he 
came jumping towards me, now falling 
now rising, while his face and bald 
forehead M'ere all over meal, his eyes 
blaring, and his mouth wide open. The 
company, wherever he moved, kept in 
a circle round him, and clapped their 
hands and shouted. 

As I stood, with Betterton still 
holding me fast, he was suddenly flung 
from me by «oav^ oue^ and my hand 
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seized. I turned, and beheld— Stuart. 
** Oh ! bless you, bless you !'* cried 
I, catching his arm, " for you have 
come to save me from destruction !'* 

. He pressed my hand, and pointing 
to Betterton and Grundy, who stood 
thunderstruck, cried, " There are your 
men!'* 

A large posse of constables imme- 
diately rushed forward, and arrested 
them. 

" Heydey ! vfhat is all this ?" cried 
Betterton . 

" 'Tis for the beating you gave us 
when we were doing our duty,** said a 
man, and I recognised in the speaker 
one of the police-men who had arrested 
me about the barouche. 

** This is government all over,'* 
cried Betterton. ** This is the minis- 
ter. This is the law!** 

" And let me tell you, Sir,** said 
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Stuart, " that nothing but my respect 
for the law deters me at this moment 
from chastising you as you deserve/* 

" What do you mean, sirrah ?** cried 
Betterton. 

" That you are a ruffian,"' said Stu- 
art, *' and the same covvBrdice which 
made you offer insult to a. woman will 
make vou bear it from a man. Now, 
Sir, I leave you to your fate/^ And 
we were quitting the room. 

" What thing is that?'* said Stuart, 
stopping short before the poet; who, 
with one arm and his face out of the 
bag, lay on his back, gasping and un- 
able to stir. 

*' Cut it, cut it I ".cried the poor man, 
in choaking accents. 

" Higginson I protest !'" exclaimed 
Stuart, as he snatched a knife from the 
table, and laid open the bag. Up rose 
the poet, resutreetiouary from his hem- 
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pen cofHn, and was beginning to clench 
hi« fist; but Stuart caught his arm, 
and hurried him and me out of the 
room. 

Stuart, with great eagerness, now 
began asking ^me the particulars of all 
that had occurred at Betterton's ; and 
his rage, as I related it, was extreme. 

He then proceeded to tell me how 
he had discovered my b«ing there. 
After his departure from Lady Gwyn*s, 
be set off for London, to prosecute his 
inquiries about my father; and spent 
«ome days in this way, to no purpose. 
At length he returned to LadyGwyn's, 
but was much shocked at learningtlirom 
her that I had robbed her, and ab- 
sconded ; and had afterwards made an 
assault on her house, at the head of a 
set of Irishmen. By the description 
she gave, he judged that Jerry Sulli- 
van was one of theoi ; ^viA woX. ^ccv^vw^ 
m at Monkton CastVe^ vj\\\X)cw« ^^ ^"^^ 
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reeled him, he posted back to London, 
in order to make inquiries at Jerry's 
house. Jerry, who had just returned, 
related the whole history of the castle; 
adding that I was to call upon him the 
moment I should arrive in Town. 
Stuart, therefore, waited some time; 
but as I did not appear, he began to 
suspect that Betterton had entrapped 
me ; so he hastened to the coach- 
maker, and having explained to him 
that I was no swindler, and having 
paid him for the barouche, he told 
him (as he learned from Jerry) that 
Betterton was one of those who bad 
assaulted the postillion and constables* 
The coachmaker, therefore, applied at 
the police-office; and a party was dis« 
patched to apprehend Betterton. Stu- 
art accompanied them, and thus gained 
admission (which he could not other- 
wise have doue^ 'wiXo xVv^ Vvow^. 
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tale; of the pranks that Betterton had 
played on hiui ; and amongst the rest, 
mentioned, that a servant had se- 
duced hifn into the bag, by pre* 
tending to be his friend, and to 
smuggle him out of the house, in the 
character of meal. 

He could gather, from several 
things said while the company were 
tormenting him, that Grundy had 
agreed to marry me ; and then, for a 
stipulated sum, to give Betterton op* 
portunities of prosecuting bis infa^^ 
mous designs. Thus both of them 
would escape the penalties of the law* 

He likewise informed me, that the 
female guests were (to use his own 
words) ladies whom the male guests 
loved better than they ought to do; 
and he then explained that the several 
rooms were furnished according to 
the fashions of diffttewt c.o\i\vV<vb^% 
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Grecian, Persian, Chinese, Italian ; 
and that mine was the Gothic cham- 
ber. 

By this time, having reached the 
village, and stopped at an inn, where 
vre meant to sleep, I desired a room, 
and bade Stuart a hasty good night. 

Shocked^ astonished, and ashamed 
at all that had passed, I threw my^ 
self on the bed, and unburdened my 
full heart in a bitter fit of crying. 
What ! thought I, not the Lady Che* 
rubina De Willoughby after all ;— the 
tale fabricated by Betterton himself;-^ 
the parchment that I had built the 
hope of my noble birth upon a mere 
lease of lives ; — could these things 
be? Alas, there was no doubt of the 
fatal fact ! I had overheard the 
wretches boasting of it, and I had dis-* 
covered their other impositions with 
my own eyes. To >o^ x\v\y& \i^«t iu 
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my favourite speculation, in the busi- 
ness of my whole life ; to have to 
begin all over again, — to have to search 
the wide world anew for my real 
mime, my real family — or was Wil- 
kinson indeed my father ? Oh! if so, 
what a fall ! and bow horridly bad I 
treated him ! But I would not suffer 
myself to think of it. Then to be 
laughed at, despised, insulted by dis- 
solute creatures calling themselves 
lords, and barons, apd bravos, and 
heroes and heroines ; and 1 declared 
to be no heroine! am I a heroine ? I 
caught myself' constantly repeating ; 
and then I walked about wildly, then 
sat on the bed, thea cast my body 
across it. Once I fell into a doze, and 
dreamed frightful dreatn^ of monsters 
pursuing me swifter thaft the wind^ 
while my bending limbs could onl^ 
creep; and my voi€e^ c%\Xm^lw^\tf^^> 
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could not rise above a whisper. Then 
I woke, repeating, am I a heroine ?: 
I believe I was quite delirious ; for 
notwithstanding all that 1 could do to 
prevent myself, I ran on rapidly, am 
I a heroine ? am I ? am I ? am 1? am 
I ? till my brain reeled from its poise, 
and my hands were clenched with 
perturbation. 

Thus passed the night, and towards 
morning I fell into a slumber. 

Adieu. 



I 



LETTER XLV. 

This morning my head felt rather 
better, and I appeared before Stuart 
with the sprightliest air imaginable; 
not that my mind was at ease;— far 
from it ; — but that I could not endure 
to betray my iuot\\&.cd.\AotL ^\ \ak\\mi^ 
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proved such a dupe to buffoons and 
villains. 

After breakfast, we began arranging 
our plans, and decided on proceeding 
to London; but did not determine on 
my place of residence there. I had my 
own projects, however. 

As Higginson had assisted in res- 
cuing me from the police, Stuart ad- 
vised him to remain concealed some- 
where, till after the trials of Betterton 
and Grundy; for though the poor man 
did not know that they were officers of 
justice whom he was assaulting (he 
having been in tiie turret when the 
fray commenced), yet this fact might 
be difficult to prove. Stuart, there- 
fore, gave him some money, and I 
a letter; and he set off, in extreme 
tribulation, for the cottage of the poor 
woman ; there to stay till t\\^ Wiwi^^sx^ 
should be decided. 
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Stuart and I then took our depar- 
ture in a chaise. Unable to coun- 
terfeit gaiety long, I relapsed into 
languor; nor could my companion, by 
anv effort, withdraw me from the con- 
templation of my late disgrace. 

As we drew near Lady Gwyn's, he 
represented the propriety of my re- 
storing her portrait, lest she should 
have recourse to an arrest. Disheart- 
ened by the past, and terrified for the 
future, I soon consented ; and on oilf 
arriving at the avenue of the geQtlemaii 
who had the portrait in his possession, 
Stuart, by my desire, went to the 
house without me. He was absent 
some time, but at last came back with 
it in his hand. 

We then drove to Lady Gwyn's; 

and while I remained at the gate, he 

proceeded to execute the commission 

for me. PreaewxX^^ \vw^^Nct^ \ wai 
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liim* return accompanied by Lady 
Gwyn herself, who welcomed me 
with much kindness, begged I would 
forget the past, and prevailed on me to 
go into the house. 

But it was only to suffer new morti- 
fications. For now, at the instance of 
Stuart, she began to relate all the 
pranks which she Iiad practised upon 
me while 1 was with her. She con- 
fessed that the crowning ceremony 
was merely to amuse her guests at my 
expence ; and that my great mother 
was her own nephew ! Think of that, 
Biddy ! She said that Stuart, who had 
known her for some years, begged 
of her when I paid her my first 
visit to let me remain under her care, 
till his return from Town ; and to 
humour my pretty caprices, as she ''"r 
called them. But he did w:A. ^'^^wfe 
her to go so far vrVt\v \\v^ \^^X. \ ^"^^ 

VOL. 111. Yk 
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she had now just begun an apology 
for her conduct, when I rose, overi- 
whelmed with shame and indignation, 
dropped a hasty courtesy, and fairly 
ran out of the house. 

We proceeded some miles silent and 
uncomfortable. My heart was bursting, 
and my head felt as if billows were 
tossing through it. 

At last I found myself in sight of 
thf?' village where William, whom I 
had separated from his mistress a few 
weeks before, used to live. As this 
was a favourable opportunity for re* 
eonciling the lovers, I now made 
Stuart acquainted with the real origin 
of their quarrel, which I had con* 
cealed from him at the. time it hap* 
pened, lest he should mar it« He 

shook his head at the recitiL.; and 

■ -. ..* .■■ 

desired tbe dnvet \o fiiidout VE^ttkin's 

'* ^- 



done, and in at few moments William 
made his appearance. He betrayed 
some agitation at seeing me, but sa- 
luted me with respect. 

** Well, William/' said I, sportively^ 
•* how goes on your little quarrel with 
Mary ? Is it made up ?'* 

** No, Ma'am," answered he, with 
a doleful look, " and I fear never 
will." 

^' Yes, William," cried I, with aa 
assuring nod, *^ I have the happiness 
to tell you that it will." 

" Ah, Ma'am," said he, " I suppose^ 
you do not know what a sad calamity 
has fallen upon her since you were 
here. The poor creature has quite lost 
her senses." 

•' For shame f" cried I. " What 
are you saying ? Lost her senses ! 
Well, I am sure it was not my €a.ult^ 
however/* 

V St 
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** Your's?" said he. " Oh, no, Ma'am. 
But she has never been in her reason 
gjnce the day you left her.'* 

" Let us be gone,*' whispered I to 
Stuart, as I sank back in the carriage. 
** Surely not,*' said he. " 'Tis at least 
your duty to repair the mischief you 
have done.** 

" I should die before I could disr 
close it!** cried I. 

*' Then 1 will disclose it for you,** 
said he, leaping out of the chaise. 

He went with William into the 
house, and I remained in such a state 
of mind, that I was several times on 
the point of quitting the chaise, and 
escaping I knew not whither; but any 
where from the horrid scene awaiting 
me. At last, Stuart appeared without 
William; and getting in, gave /the 
driver directions to Mary*s cottaj^e. ^ 
I wanted Vv\ia x.o %c> vqVJciWiX \sMt\ 
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but he declared that no effectual ex- 
planation could take place, unless from 
myself. He then said every thing to 
re-assure me. He told me that the 
poor girl was quite harmless, and had 
only temporary fits of wandering; and 
that, were the circumstance of the fatal 
letter once explained to her, and a re-^ 
conciliation effected, she might even* 
tually recover from her derangement ; 
for William, it seems, had never di- 
vulged the contents of that letter, as it 
enjoiQed him not ; but now Stuart 
brought it with him. 

Having arrived near the cottage, we 
got out, and walked towards it. With 
a faltering step I crossed the threshold, 
and found the father in the parlour. 

" Dear Miss," said he, " welcome 
here once more, I suppose you have 
come to see poor Mary. Oh ! 'tis a 
piteous, piteous sight, TVvet^ ^^ ^^^^ 

« % 
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nothing but walk about, and sigh, and 
talk so wild ; and nobody can tell the 
cause but that William ; and he wiU 
not, for he says she forbade him/*. 

" Come with me," said Stuarti 
•• and I will tell you the cause/* 

He then led the miserable old map 
out of the room, and I remained at th# 
window weeping. 

But in a few minutes I heard a stepi 
and on turning round, saw the fiith^rj 
running towards me with a face'^hi^* 
gard and ghastly ; and crying out| 
** Cruel, cruel, cruel!'* then grasping 
my shoulder, and lifting hia tremulous 
hand to heaven: " Now,** said het 
** may the lightning of a just and 
good Providence*—'* 

** Oh! pray/* cried I, snatching 

down his hand — ** oh ! pray do not 

curse me ! Do not curse a poor, silly, 

nad creature. \x. ^%& ^ V^xtA %jBAiir ^ 
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very horrid ; but indeed, indeed^ I 
meant do harm.^ 

*^ Be calm, mjr good mao,^ said 
Stuart, ** and let us go to tbe garden 
where your daughter is walkiog. I am 
sure this youog bdy will not refuse to 
accompauy us, and do her utmost is 
this critical moment/^ 

*« I will do any thing/' cried I: 
^ come along/* 

We now passed into tfaegtrden ; and 
I shuddered as I beheld the beautiful 
wreck at a distance. She had jusC 
stopt short in a stepping posture : her 
cloak had half fallen from her shouU 
ders, and as her head hung down, hef 
forefinger Was lightly laid on her lip. 

Panting to tell her all, I flew to* 
wards her, and caught her hand. 

** Do you remember me, Mary?" 
said I softly. 

She looked at me some mame^tj^ 
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with a faint smile ; and at last she 
coloured. 

" Ah ! yes, I remember you,'* said 
she. ** You were with us that very 
evening when I was so wretched. 
But I don't care about him now ; — I 
don't indeed; and if I could onlv see 
him once more, I would tell him so. 
And then I would frown and turn from 
him; and then he would follow, so sad 
and so pale : don't you think he 
would? And I am keeping his presents 
to give back to him, as he did mine; 
and see how I have my hair parted on 
my forehead, just as he used to like it, 
rpady the moment I see him to rumple 
it all about; and then he will cry so.. 
Don*t you think he will ? And then I 
will run, run, run away like the wind, 
and never see him again ; never, never 
again." 
** My dear Maty ^" said I^ " you shall 
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see him agitin, and be friends with him 
too. Your William is still faithful to 
you ; — most faithful, and still loves 
you better than his life. I have seen 
him myself this moment/* 

" You have?*' cried she, reddening. 
'*Oh! and what did he say? But 
hush, not a word before my father and 
that man :*' and she put one hand upon 
my mouth, and with the other round 
my waist, hurried me into a littU 
arbour, where we s atdown. 

" And now,*' whispered she, stealing 
her arms about my neck, and looking 
earnestly into my eyesj^ while her 
whole frame shook, *^ and now what 
did he say?'* 

" Mary/' said I, with a seriout 
tone and aspect, ^* you must collect 
your ideas, and listen attentively, for 
I have much to disclose. Do you r^* 
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eollect a letter that I got you to 
write for me when I was here last?** 

" Letter—" muttered she. '* Let- 
ter. — ^Yes, I believe 1 do. Oh ! yes, 
1 recollect it well ; for it w*asa sad let- 
ter to your sweetheart, telling him that 
you had married another ; and your 
sweetheart's name was William; and I 
thought, at the time, I would never 
write such a letter to my own Wil- 
liam/' 

•* And yet, Mary," said I, " your 
own William got that letter, by some 
mistake,** (for I could not bear to tell 
the real fact) " that very evening; and 
weiug it in your hand-writing, and ad- 
dressed to V William, he thought it was 
from you^ to him ; and so he gave you 
back your presents, and — -*' 

« What is all that ?" cried Mary^ 
startiDg up. '^ Merciful powers ! ^say 
mU that over a^^^nl'^ 
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I made her sit down, and I shewed 
her the letter. As she read it, her co- 
lour changed, her lip quivered, her 
hand shook ; and at the conclusion, 
she dropped it with a dreadful groan, 
and remained quite motionless. 

** Mary !*' cried I, '* dear Mary, do 
not look so. Speak, Marks'* and I 
stirred her shoulder ; but she still sat 
motionless with a fixed smile. 

" I shall, I will see her!'* cried the 
voice of William at ^ distance ; and the 
next instant he was seated breathless 
by her side. 

** Mary, my Mary !** cried he in the 
most touching accents^ 

At the well-known voice, she start- 
ed, and turned towards him ; but in a 
moment averted her face, and roioe as 
pale as ashes. Then drawing some 
ktters and baubles from bet bosom; 
she threw tbenai into lu§ top^ai^bftj^lghfi^ 
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gently disarranging her hair, all the 
time looking sideways at him, with an 
air of pretty dignity. 

" Come,'' said she, taking my hand, 
and leading me out of the arbour. 
" Well, was not that glorious ? Now 
Ishall die content." 

*' Yes," said I, *' after having first 
killed your William. Have 1 not ex- 
plained all about the letter ; and how 
can you now treat him so cruelly?'* 

"The letter," said she. ** Ay, true, 
the letter. Let me consider a moment* 
He thought it was mine, do you say ?" 

•' He did indeed, Mary ; and yet you 
Ivill not be friends with him." 

" But you see he won*t follow me,** 
said she. " He would have followed 
me once. Is he following me ?'* 

" He cannot/' answered I. " The 
poor young man is lying on the ground^ 
MBd sobbing ready to break hia heart.*^ 




^h 
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Mary Stopped. 

" Shall 1 call him?'^ said I. 

" Why now," said she, " how can 
I prevent you?** 

" William !'* cried L " Mary calU 
you," 

William came flying towards her. 
At the sound of his steps she turned, 
stretched forth her hands, uttered a 
long and piercing cry; — and they were 
locked in each other's arms. 

But the poor girl, quite overpowered 
by the sudden change, fell back insen* 
sible ; while William, kissing her, and 
weeping over her, bore her into the 
house, and laid her on a bed. 

It was so long before she shewed an j 
symptoms of animation, that we began 
to feel serious alarm; and William ran 
to the village for an apothecary. By 
degrees she came to herself, and ap- 
peared somewhat m^te c<^\Si;^m^^\\^^v 
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Still wandering. At last, with her 
hand clasped in her lover's, she fell 
asleep ; and then, as our presence 
could be no farther useful, we took 
'leave of the venerable peasant ; who, 
generous with recent hope, freely gave 
me his forgiveness and his blessing. 

In my first transports of anguish at 
this scene, I disclosed to Stuart, what 
I bad all day determined, but dreaded 
to tell — the situation of my father in 
the madhouse. At the horrid account, 
the good young man turned pale, but 
said not a word. I saw that I was un- 
done, and I burst into tears. 

"•• Be comforted, my dear girl,** said 
he, laying his hand on mine. " You 
have long beeii acting under the delu-» 
sion of a dreadful dream, but this con- 
fession, and these tears, are, I trust, 
the progno^ics of a total renunciation 
efenot. So im>iv \et iQA.Vi»&i^\i to yooc 
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father and release him, . He shall for- 
give you ; past follies shall be. for- 
gotten, past pleasures renewed ; you 
shall return to your real home, and 
Cherry Wilkinson shall again be tl 
daughter of an honest squire.'* 

" Mr. Stuart," said I, " as to my pa 
follies, I know of none but two;-*, 

■ 

Mary's and my father's matters. And 
as to that father, he may not be what 
you suppose him. 1 fancy. Sir, there 
are such things as men who begin life 
Mrith plain names> and end it with the 
most Italian in the world/* 

*• Well?*' cried Stuart. 

** Well," said I, ** that honest 
squire, as you call him, may yet come 
out to be a marquis.'^ 

Stuart groaned^ and put his head out 
at the window. 

We have reached London, and I 
take the opportuml^ X^ ^i\V^ ^^^'^ss* 
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Stuart is procuring from Grundy, who 
now iiei^ in prison, such a statement 
ad cannot fail to make the Doctor re- 
lease' iny* poor father without h^si- 
ion. 

How shall I support this approach^ 
^ interview ? I shall sink, I shall die 
under it. Indeed I wish to die; and I 
feel an irresistible presentiment that 
my prayer will shortly be granted. All 
day long I have a horrid gloom hanging 
over me, besides a frequent wildness 
of ideas, and an unusual irritability. 
I have a chilliness, and yet a burning 
through my skin ; and 1 am unwilling 
even to move. If 1 could lock myself 
up in a room, with heaps of romances, 
and shut out all the world, I sometimes* 
fancy that I should be happy. But no^ 
my friend ; the. grave will soon be my 
phamber, the worms my books ; and 
if ever I write again^ I slytU write from 
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the bed of death* I know it; I feel it. I 
shal be- i;econciled to my dear parent, 
acknowledge my follies, and die. 

Adieu. ■• 



-JV-* 



£i ■'. 
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Agitated beyond measure, I found 
myself at th6 madhoui^e, without well 
knowing how I had got there ; and 
Stuart, after a long altercation with the 
Doctor, supported me to the room 
where my father was confined. He 
had to push me gently before him, and 
as I stopped breathless inside the doorf 
Isaw by the dusky twilight a mise- 
rable object, shivering, and sitting on a 
bed. A few rags and a blanket were 
cast about it : the face was haggard, and 
the chin overgrown with a grisly beard. 
Yet, amidst all l\us d\^^^w\^\s\exNXx 
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could not mistake my father. I ran 9 
prostrated myself at bis feet, and 
clasping his knees, exclaimed, ^^ Fa- 
ther, dear father !'* 

He started, and gazed at me for a mo- 
ment; then flung me from him, and 
threw himself with his face downward 
on the bed. I cast my body across his, 
and endeavoured, with both my hands, 
to turn round his head, that I might 
embrace him ; but he resisted every 
effort. 

^^ Father !'' cried I, clasping his 
neck, *' will 3'ou break my heart? Will 
you drive me to distraction ? Speak, 
father! Oh ! one word, one little word, 
to save me from death !'* 

Still he lay mute and immoveable. 

" You are cold, father," said I. 

" You shiver. Shall I put something 

about you ? shall I, father ? Ah ! I can 

be so kind and ^o leivd^x v<Vvea I love 
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one; and I love you dearly — Heaven 
knows I do." 

I stole my hand on one of his, and 
lay caressing his forehead, and mur- 
muring words of fondness in his ear* 
But nothing could avail. He withdrew 
his hand by degrees, and buried his 
forehead deeper in the cloaths. And 
now half framfiCf I began to wring my 
hands, a94 heeA the pillow, and moan, 

and Qtf0r|t^|M^,4fpio^^^^ lamen* 
tationfl. ■■•-•:^^'- 

At'Igsl J thought I saw hina a 
little cottrvhfAi u if with smothered 
tears. . ^. - 

^' A^t^tcr^I* "you are relenting, 
you aie weeping. Bless you for that. 
Dear, de&r father, look up, and see 
with what joy a daughter can embrace 

you." 

" My child, my child !'* cried he, 
turning, and throwing hicuseV^>y^^\&^ 
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bosom. " A heart of stone could not 
withstand this ! There, there, there, I 
forgive you ait !*' 

Fast and fondly jy[4'^e cling round 
each other, and Ij^H^-ivrere the sighs 
that we breathed, and the tears that 
we shed. 

But I suffered too inuch: the disor- 
der which had some tifiiebeen engen- 
dering in my frame now burst forth 
with alarming i(cfheo^latce» and I was 
conveyed Tziingrmk On 

our arrival at the li^ieli; thf y^jient for 
a physician, whtt^^prooSovpced me in a 
violent fever of a nervous nature. For 
a fortnight I was not 6xpect^ to re- 
cover ; and I myself felt so convinced 
of my speedy dissolution, that I re- 
quested the presence of a clergyman- 
He came; and his conversations, by 
composing my mind, contributed in a 
ff!0kt degree to my \q,con^\^- ^tmy 

4' 
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request, he paid me daily visits. Our 
subject was religion, — not those theo- 
logical controversies which excite so 
much irreligious feeling, and teach 
men. to hate each other for the love of 
God; but those plain and simple truths 
which convince without confounding, 
and which avoid the bigotry that would 
worship eitor, because it is hereditary; 
and the fanaticism that would lay rash 
hands on the holy temple, because 
some of its smaller pillars appear 
unsound. 

After several days of discussion on 
this important topic, he led me, by de- 
grees, to give him an account of my 
late adventures ; and as I related, he 
made comments. 

Affected by his previous precept|t 
and by my own awful approach to et 
nity, which had suppressed in mj 
the passions of ambition awd 
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now became as desirous of conviction 
as I had heretofore been sophistical in 
support of my folly. To be predis- 
posed is to be half converted ; and 
soon this exemplary pastor convinced 
my understanding of the impious and 
immoral tendency of my past life. He 
shewed me, that to the inordinate 
gratification of a particular caprice, I 
had sacrificed my duty towards my ua- 
tural protectors, myself, and my God. 
That my ruling passion, though harm- 
less in its nature, was injurious in its 
effects ; that it gave me a distaste for 
all sober occupations, perverted my 
judgment, and evert threatened me 
with the deprivation of my reason. 
Religion itself, he said, if indulged 
'Mitb immoderate enthusiasm, at last 
urates into zealotry, and leaves 
r devotee too t«^\.\rco\i^ to beh- 
ind too v'uu\ei\t X.o\^^ tdCv^'^M^, 
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In a word, I have risen from my bed^ 
an altered being; and 1 now look back 
on my past delusions with abhorrence 
and disgust. Though the new princi- 
ples of conduct which 1 have adopted 
are not yet rooted or methodized in my 
mind, and though the prejudices of a 
whole life are not (and indeed could 
not be) entirely eradicated in a few 
days; still, as I am resolved on en* 
deavouring to get rid of them, I trust 
that my reason will second my desiret 
and that the final consequence of my 
perceiving what is erroneous will be 
my learning what is correct. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XLVII. 

My health is now so far re^^litlh 
blished, that I am no longer coiilH|j||i 
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to my room. Stuart pays us constant 
visits, and his lively advice and witty 
reasoning, more complimentary than 
reproachful, and more insinuated than 
expressed, have tended to perfect my 
reformation. 

He had put Don Quixote (a work 
which 1 never read before) into my 
hands ; and on my returning it to him, 
with a confession of the benefit that I 
derived from it, the conversation natu- 
rally ran upon romances in general. 
He thus delivered his sentiments. 

" I do not protest against the perusal 
of fictitious biography altogether; for 
many works of this kind may be read 
without injury, and some with profit. 
Novels such as the Vicar of Wakefield, 
The Tashionable Tales, and Ccelebs, 
which draw man as he is, imperfect, 
ia$tead of man as he cannot be, super- 
UtttDan, are botVi \\\^\.\\icx\N^ ^\A «8i.~ 
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tertaining. Romances such as the 
Mysteries of Udolpho, the Italian, 
and the Bravo -of Venice, which ad- 
dress themselves to the imagination 
alone, are often captivating, and seldom 
detrimental. But unfortunately so se- 
ductive are the latter class of compo* 
sition, that one is apt to neglect more 
useful books for them ; besides, when 
indulged in extreme, they tend to in- 
capacitate us from encountering the 
turmoils of active life. They present 
us with incidents and ^characters which 
we can never meet in the world ; and 
act upon the mind like intoxicating 
stimulants ; first elevate, and at last 
enervate it. They teach us to reve( 
in ideal scenes of transport and dis* 
traction ; and harden our hearts against 
living misery, by making us so refined 
as to feel disgust at ita uxi^c^^\\^*i^ 
compaoimeata, 

VOI,« III. o 
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'^ In a country where morals are on 
the decline, novels always fall several 
degrees below the standard of national 
virtue : and the contrary holds in an 
opposite state of things. For as these 
works are an exaggerated picture of 
the times, they represent the prevalent 
opinions and manners with a gigantic 
pencil. Thus, since France became de- 
praved, her novels have become disso- 
lute ; and since her social system ar- 
rived at its extreme of vicious refine- 
ment, they too have adopted that last 
master-stroke of refined vice, which 
wins the heart by the chastest apho- 
risms, and then corrupts it by the most 
alluring pictures of villainy. Take 
Rousseau for instance. What St. Preux 
is to Heloise, the book is to the reader. 
The lover so fascinates his mistress by 
bis honourable sentiments, that she 
cannot resist \v\s mtavsvA ^^^vbi^^r^ 



I 
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The book infatuates the reader, till, ia 
his admiration of its morality, he loses 
all recollection of its licentiousness ; for 
as virtue is more captivating, so vice is 
less disgusting when adorned with the 
Graces. It maybe said that an author 
ought to portray vice in its seductive 
colours, for the purpose of unmasking 
its arts,and thus warning the young and 
inexperienced. But let it be recollect- 
ed, that though familiarity with en«- 
chanting descriptions of vice may add 
to prudence, it must diminish virtue; 
and that while it teaches the reason to 
resist, it entices the passions to yield. 
It was Rousseau's system, however, to 
paint the scenes of a brothel, in order 
to speak the cant of a monastery; and 
thus has he undone many an imitating 
miss or wife, who b^an by listening 
to the language of love, that she mi^ht 
talk sentiment, and act NVtv>\^\ %??*^ 

o « 
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Mded by falling a victim to it, because 
her heart had bedome entangled, her 
head bewildered, and her principles 
depraved. 

" Now, though we seldom see such 
publications in this country, yet there 



is a strain of well-meaning, but false 
morality prevalent in some. I will add 
(ft)T why should I conceal it from you?) 
that your principles, which have hither- 
to been formed upon such books alone, 
appear, at times, a little perverted by 
their influence. It should now, there- 
fore, be your object to counteract these 
bad effects by some more rational line 
of reading ; and, as your ideas of real 
life are drawn from novebs; and as 
even your manners and language are 
vitiated by them, I would recommend 
to you to mix in the world, to copy 
living instead of imaginary beings, and 

to study ihe cu«\.oiQBk% oV ^six^a^^ xis^ 

ideal society.'" 
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With this opinion my father perfect-^ 
ly coincided : the system has already 
been begun» and I now pass my timet 
in an alternation of instruction and 
amusement. Morality, history, Ian* 
guages, and music, occupy my morn^ 
ings ; and my evenings are sometimes 
enlivened by balls, operas, and familiat 
parties. As, therefore^ we shall remain 
some time in town, my father has taken 
a house. 

Stuart, my counsellor and my com* 
panion, sits by my side, directs my 
studies, re-assures my timidity, and 
corrects my mistakes. Indeed he has 
to correct them often; for I still retain 
some taints of my former follies and 
affectations. My postures^ are some- 
times too picturesque, my phrases too 
flowery, and my sentiments too sub** 
lime. 

This having been the da^ ^il^4 ^^v 
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the trials of Betterton and Grundy, 
the prisoners were brought to the bar, 
and the names of the prosecutors call- 
ed. But these did not appear, and of 
consequence the culprits were dis- . 
charged. It is supposed that Better- 
ton, the great declaimer against bribery 
and corruption, had tampered with the 
postillion and the police^ and thus es« 
caped the fate which awaited him. 

Adieu. 
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In ridding ourselves of a particular 
fault, we are apt, at first, to run too far 
into its opposite virtue. I had poured 
forth my tender feelings to you with 
slich sentimental absurdity, when I 
fancied myself enamoured of one man, 
that SLB soon aa\\>e^v^ lox^^wtoL^ ^x\d 
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found myself actually attached to 
another, I determined on concealing 
my fondness from you, with the moSt 
scrupulous discretion of pen. Perhaps, 
therefore, I should beg your forgive- 
ness for never having hinted to you 
before, what I am now about disclos- 
ing to you without any reserve. 

Even at the very time when 1 thought 
I was bound in duty to be devotedly in 
love with the hateful Grundy, 1 felt an 
unconscious partiality for Stuart. But 
after my reformation, that partiality 
became too decisive to be misinter- 
preted or concealed. And indeed ht 
was so constantly with me, and so 
kind a comforter and friend ; and then 
so fascinating are his manners, and so 
good his disposition ; for I am certain 
there is no such young man at all— 
you see in his eyes what he is ; you 
see instantly that Vv\% \v^*^5\ \s. '^i^ 

o % 
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gentleness and benevolence, and yth 
he has a fire in them, a fire that would 
delight you : and I could tell you a 
thousand anecdotes of him that would 
astonish you. — But what have I done 
with my sentence? Go back, good pen. 
ftnd restore it to the grammar it de- 
serves: or rather leave it as it is— a 
cripple for life, and hasten to the hap- 
py catastrophe. 

With a secret transport which I can- 
pot describe, I began of late to per* 
tceive that Stuart had become mor^ 
assiduous than usual in his visits to 
me ; that his manners betrayed more 
tenderness, and his language more re- 
gard. These attentions increased daily; 
nor did he. omit opportunities of hint- 
ing his passion, in terms which I could 
not mistake. 

This morning, however, put the 
aatter beyond a ddxiV^x. 1 v(a& aldne 
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when he come to pay his accustomed 

visit. At first he made some faint at- 

» 

tempts- at conversing upon indifferent 
topics ; but all the time I could per- 
ceive an uneasiness and perturbation * 
iu his manner that surprised me. 

" Pray,*' said I, at length, " what 
makes you so dull and absent to- 
day r 

" You/* replied he, with a smile. 

*^ And what have I done?'*- said I. 

" 'Tis not what you have done,'* 
answered he ; '* but what you will 
do/' 

'' And what is that ?** said L 

He changed to a nearer chair, and 
looked at me ii^ith much agitation. I 
guessed what was coming; 1 had ex- 
pected it some time; but now, when 
the moment arrived, I felt my heart 
fail ; so .1 suddenly moved towards the 
door, saying that 1 vr^:^ i^vx\^ W^^xS^ 
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my Either call. Stuart sprang after 
me, and led me back by the hand. 

" When I tell you," said he, " that 
on the possession of this hand depends 
my happiness, may I flatter myself 
with the hope that my happiness 
would not contribute to your misery?" 

•* As I am no longer a heroine,*' said 

I, smiling, '^ I do not intend to get up 

a scene. You happen to have my hand 

now; and I am afraid — very much 

. afraid, that ** 

*.• That what?** cried he, holding it 
faster. 

" That it is not worth withdrawing," 
said I. 

But in this effort to shun a romance 
eclaircissement, I had, I feared, run 
into the contrary extreme, and betray- 
ed an undue boldness: so I got senti- 
mental in good earnest, and burst into 
fears. Stuart \ed me \c> \xv>j Owiw ^ wA 
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tbon dissipntecl my uneasiness by hia 
uent expressions of gratitude anq 
lelight, and liis glowing pictures ofl 
r future happiness. 1 told him, thaq 
I wondered how he, who knew mj^ 
failingsso well, would venture tostakv 
bis happiness upon me. 

' It was by my knowledge of your 
ilings," said he, " that I discovered 
our perfections. Those embarrass- 
ments of your life which I witnessed 
' tiave enabled me to judge of you more 
justly in a few months, than had I 
been acquainted with you whole 
Wears, ia the common routine of i(v4 
srcourse. They liave shewn me, thafl 
' you had weakness enough to court 
[anger, you had firmness enough to 
rithstund temptation; and that while 
htie faulty part of your character wa« 
[fictitious and superinduced, all the 
ore and generous ivftXiviW^ >:i'W5^ 
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Our conversation was interrupted 
by the sudden entrance of my father; 
and on his hearing from Stuart (who^ 
it seems had made him a confidant] 
the favourable issue of our interview, 
the good old man hugged both of us 
in his arms. 

To detain you no longer, a week 
hence is fixed for our wedding. 
^ I have just received a letter from 
Mary, mentioning her perfect restora^ 
tion to health, and her union with 
William. I shall offer no observation 
on your late marriage with the butler; 
but I must remark, that your reason 
for having never given me advice, du- 
ring my follies — namely, because my 
father had deprived you of the right to 
do so, evinced more anger towards 
him than love for me. Howe\*er, I 
shall always be happy to hear of your 
wel&re. 
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I HAVE just time to tell you, before 
I leave town, that my fate was sealed 
this merning, and that 1 am a wife. 

On my return to the house, after 
the ceremony, I found an epithala- 
mium, addressed to me by poor Hig- 
ginson; but it was more filled with 
hints at his own misery than cong^- 
tulations upon my happiness. 

Honest Jerry Sullivan met me at 
the door, and shook my hand, and 
danced round me in a fury of outrage- 
ousjoy. 

" Well,'* cried he, "often and often 
I thought your freaks would get you 
hanged ; but may I be hanged if ever 
I thought they would get ^o^ \aax- 
ried!'' 



S02 THE HEROINE. 

*' You see/' said I to Stuart, *' after 
all your pains to prevent me from imita- 
ting romances, you have made me ter- 
minate my adventures liice a true ro- 
mance — in a wedding. Pray with 
what moral will you now conclude the 
book?" 

*• I will say," returned he, ** that 
virtue— no. That calamity — no. That 

fortitude and resignation oh, no! 

I will say, then, that Tommy Horner 
was a bad boy, and would not get 
plumcake ; and that King Pepin was 
a good boy, and rode in a golden 
coach.'* 

Adieu. 



THE ENDii 



B. ClMk«, PtVftV*!^ \^ i3\-%te%*v^ \j5»Awu ^. 
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